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PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Tue differences of the conduct of individuals in situa- 
tions of danger and sudden emergency are very strik- 
ing; nor do we always find the best conduct in such 
circumstances from those who act best in the ordinary 
affairs of life. Often has it happened that a clever 
shrewd man of the world, such as the late Mr Huskisson, 
has lost all reflection and power to act when unexpect- 
edly overtaken by danger; and not less frequently do 
we see prompt and vigorous conduct manifested, on 
like occasions, by women who have never before given 
token of their being in any respect endowed above their 
neighbours. Presence of mind thus appears as some- 
thing not necessarily to be found in union with high 
intellect or skill. A cunning bravery of the timid, a 
cowardly, but laudably cowardly adroitness of the brave, 
it sometimes almost appears as an inspiration; and yet 
we know that it is but a natural endowment, capable, 
like all others, of being cultivated in everybody by the 
use of appropriate means. I have heard of a gentleman 
who took his son to bathe, and actually threw him into 
a situation of danger, in order to elicit and train his 
presence of mind: we also know that barbarous nations 
of warlike character use similar methods with their 
youth, by way of fitting them for every kind of peril 
and ambuscade. It is not, perhaps, desirable that any 
such plans should be resorted to in our present civilised 
circumstances ; but certainly there is much need to 
prepare the minds of the young for difficulties and 
crises, by a full explanation of such as are still likely 
to occur in the course of life, and by accustoming them 
as far as possible to habits of prompt action and self- 
reliance. Much might be done in parlour existence, 
merely by establishing a certain cool manner for the 
treatment of all extraordinary matters ; for we are so 
greatly creatures of habit, that, if we allow ourselves to 
be thrown into an excitement by all the little out-of- 
the-way occurrences of life, we are extremely likely to 
be thrown into a paroxysm of the same feeling by events 
of greater moment; nor is it less true that a steady and 
sober way of viewing small matters will fit us for view- 
ing great ones without the excitement which produces 
confusion of mind. I verily believe that the stupid 
habit of getting up a clamour about trifles, has led in 
many instances to that wildness of alarm in cases of 
danger which not only forbids escape to the unhappy 
being exhibiting it, but tends to paralyse and endanger 
others. The general safety often depends on an entire 
suppression of excitement and outcry, and it is therefore 
of the greatest consequence that every person should be 
trained to a quiet, not to speak of a firm manner of acting 
under trivial difficulties. 

The value of such conduct on occasions of peril 


plified than in the destruction of the Kent East In- 
diaman by fire, when not even from the women and 
children was one sound of alarm heard, the conse- 
quence of which was, that the officers and sailors were 
enabled to do all that was possible in the circumstances 
for the preservation of the people on board, and the 
whole of the procedure connected with their trans- 
ference to the saving vessel was conducted with as much 
regularity, and almost as much safety, as if it had taken 
place on an ordinary octasion. In striking contrast 
was the scene on board the Halsewell, where the two 
daughters of the captain, losing all self-command, threw 
themselves upon their father with such frantic cries and 
lamentations, as overwhelmed his naturally intrepid 
mind, and thus extinguished the energies upon which 
at the moment so much depended, 

We so continually, in the journals of the day, see 
evil consequences from want of presence of mind, in 
circumstances where the proper conduct has long been 
generally agreed upon, that we might be tempted to 
believe it a quality beyond mortal reach, if we were not 
aware how many things, which appear notorious to 
all, are in reality unknown to many. Hardly a week 
passes without telling us of a female having caught 
fire and lost her life in consequence of rushing out 
into the open air, instead of rolling herself in a carpet, 
or at least prostrating herself on the floor. Panics 
still occasionally take place in theatres and churches, 
and scores of lives are lost by a crowding to the door: 
not one instance do I remember of an alarm in such 
places of resort being attended by the proper conduct— 
sitting still, Individuals are also still much given to 
throwing themselves out of runaway carriages, an | 
act which may be pronounced the very opposite of the 
proper conduct, But the fact is, that, while some 
of these errors are a consequence of mere confusion 
of mind, many are also the result of ignorance. The 
right conduct in situations of ‘difficulty is far from 
being generally impressed, as it ought to be, on the 
minds of the young. Or, if it has been taught as a 
lesson, there has at least been no effort to train the 
mind to look to it as the only course of action in which 
there is the least safety; so that when the critical mo- 
ment arrives, we are still too prone to act upon some 
mere instinct for self-preservation. A young lady, a 
few years ago, caught fire while going to bed in a coun- 
try house where she was a visitor. She had been told 
that the carpet and the floor were the proper expe- 
dients ; but a more immediate impulse directed her to a 
lake in front of the house. She rushed along the pas- 
sages and stairs, and was found exhausted, and almost 
hopelessly scorched, a few yards from the outer door. It 
is necessary to make the lesson a vital principle in the 
mind. 


involving many hives, was never perhaps better exem- 


Presence of mind is exemplified in its simplest form, 
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where all that is necessary is to take a deliberate view 
of the circumstances, and then do that which seems most 
advantageous. It may be shown, for example, in a choice 
between the door and window in a case of fire, or in the 
selection of something to be saved, as that which is 
most important. In the year 1716, when a captain 
came with his troop to execute the vengeance of the 
government upon the house of a Jacobite gentleman in 
Perthshire, he humanely gave the inmates afew minutes 
to remove whatever they deemed most valuable. A 
lady, the sister of the absent landlord, flew to the store- 
room, thinking to save the plate; when she afterwards 
inspected the contents of her apron on the lawn, she 
found, too late, that she had only rescued a quantity of 
old candlesticks, butter-boats, and similar trash. A 
gentleman just escaped from a fire in his house, joyfully 
told his congratulating friends that, in the midst of the 
confusion, he had been able to open a drawer and save 
his principal papers. He emptied his pockets, and 
found only scraps of no use, which had chanced to lie 
in the same place. I have also heard of a gentleman 
and his wife who escaped with the greatest difficulty 
from their burning house, he bearing, as he thought, 
their infant in his arms. It proyed to be but a pillow 
which he had snatched up in his haste! A moment 
devoted to a steady, thoughtful consideration of the 
circumstances, might in all these cases have been 
attended with the opposite consequences. 

Presence of mind is occasionally shown in quick 
conception of some device or expedient, such as we 
usually suppose to be an emanation of superior intellect. 
This has been repeatedly exemplified in rencontres with 
the insane. A lady known to me wags one evening 
sitting in her drawing-room alone, when the only 
other inmate of the house, a brother, who for a time 
had been betraying a tendency to unsoundness of mind, 
entered with a carying-knife in his hand, and shut- 
ting the door, came up to her and said, ‘ Margaret, 
an odd idea has occurred to me. I wish to paint the 
head of John the Baptist, and I think yours might 
make an excellent study for it. So, if you please, I will 
cut off your head.’ The lady looked at her brother’s 
eye, and seeing in it no token of a jest, concluded that 
he meant to do as he said. There was an open window 
and a balcony by her side, with a street in front ; but 
a moment satisfied her that safety did not lie that way. 
So putting on a smiling countenance, she said, with the 
greatest apparent cordiality, ‘ That is a strange idea, 
George; but wouldn’t it be a pity to spoil this pretty 
new lace tippet I have got? I'll just step to my room 
to put it off, and be with you again jn half a minnte.’ 
Without waiting to give him time to consider, she 
stepped lightly across the floor, and passed out. In 
anothet nioment she was safe in het own room, whence 
she easily gave an alatm, and the madman was se- 
cured. 

The story of the gentleman commanded by some in- 
sane persons to jump from the top of a tower in their 
asylum, and who escaped by telling them he would 
rather jump from the bottom to the top, and ran down 
stairs as if to execute his intention, is well known; 
but the following anecdote of a similar situation will be 
new to most readers:—A gentleman accompanying a 
party to inspect an asylum, chaticed to be left behind 
in the kitchen amongst” number of the inmates who 
acted as cooks and scullions to the establishment. There 
was a huge cauldron of boiling water on the fire, into 
which the madmen declared they must put him, in order 
to boil him for broth. They would fain have assisted him 
into the large pot; and as they were laying hold of him, 
he reflected that in a personal struggle he would have no 
chance with them—all he could do was to endeavour to 
gain time. So he said, ‘ Very well, gentlemen, I am 


sure I should make good broth, if you do not, spoil it 
by boiling my clothes with it.’ ‘ Take off your clothes,’ 
they cried out; and he began to take off his things 
very slowly, calling out loudly the whole time. ‘ Now, 
gentlemen, my coat is off—I will soon be stripped. There 
goes my waistcoat—I shall soon be ready ;’ and so on, 
till nothing remained but his shirt. Fortunately, the 
keeper, attracted by his loud speaking, hurried in just 
in time to save him. 

Some anecdotes of escapes from assassins and rob- 
bers, by the prompt exercise of presence of mind, are 
much to the same purpose. A young man, travelling 
in one of the public coaches, was much interested by 
the accounts of robberies which his fellow-passengers 
were detailing. An old gentleman mentioned that he 
always took the precaution of secreting his money in 
his boot, merely keeping silver for his incidental ex- 
penses in Lis pocket. The old gentleman appeared 
to be captivated with the politeness and intelligence of 
the young man, to whom he addressed much of his con- 
versation, who on his part was equally pleased with the 
kindness and urbanity of his elder companion. Thus 
some hours had passed agreeably, when, just at night- 
fall, as they were passing a wild and lonely moor, the 
coach was stopped by robbers, who rifled the pockets 
of those nearest to them, giving the old gentleman a 
hearty execration for haying his purse so badly furnished. 
They came last to the young man, who was seated in 
the far corner, and demanded his purse. ‘I never carry 
any money,’ said he, ‘We'll not take your word for 
that,’ said his assailants. ‘Indeed I don’t,’ said the 
young man; ‘ my uncle always pays for us both, and there 
he is,’ continued he, pointing to the old gentleman, ‘ and 
he has got our money in his boot.’ The old gentleman 
was dragged from the coach, his boot pulled off, and 
three ten-pound notes were found. He was then suffered 
to resume his seat, and the coach drove on. Hot was 
his anger, and bitter were his upbraidings, against 
his betrayer, whom he did not hesitate to accuse of 
both treachery and pusillanimity. The young man 
listened in silence, as if ashamed and conscience-stricken. 
They passed over some miles, and at length reached an 
inn by the wayside. The travellers alighted, and, on 
going in, the young man requested the old gentleman 
would allow him to say a few words in private. They 
retired into a room by themselves. ‘I have not only to 
ask your pardon, my dear sir,’ said the young man, ‘ but 
to thank you for the fortunate ‘expedient with which 
your confidence furnished me, and to hand to you the 
sum of thirty pounds in lieu of that which I appeared so 
unceremoniously to point out to the robbers. I am sure 
you will forgive me, when I tell you that the note-case in 
my pocket contained notes for L.500, the loss of which 
would have been utter ruin to me.’ It need scarcely be 
added that the adopted uncle shook hands cordially 
with his young acquaintance, and took him into more 
marked favour than ever. 

One of the most striking cases of presence of mind 
and og orem of which I have any recollection, 
came to light in a trial which took place some years 
since in Ireland. The story looks like a fiction; but I 
have reason to believe it quite true. A woman travelling 
along a road to join her husband, who was a soldier, and 
quartered at Athlone, was joined by a pedlar, who was 
going the same way. They entered into conversation 
during a walk of some hours; but as the day began to 
wane, they agreed that they would stop for the night 
at a house of entertainment, and pursue their pedestrian 
journey the next day. They reached a humble inn, situ- 
ated in a lonely spot by the road-side ; and, fatigued after 
their long day’s walk, they were glad to find themselves 
under the shelter of a roof. Having refreshed themselves 
with the substantial supper set before them, they ex- 
pressed a wish to retire. They were shown into the tra- 
veller’s room, and went to rest in their respective beds. 
The pedlar, before retiring, had called the landlord aside, 
and given into his keeping the pack, which he had un- 
strapped from his back, till the morning, telling him 
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that it contained a considerable sum of money and 
much valuable property. They were not long in bed 
before the pedlar fell into a deep sleep; but the poor 
woman, perhaps from over-fatigue, or from thoughts of 
meeting her husband next day, lay awake. A couple 
of hours might have passed, when she saw the door 
slowly opened, and a person enter holding a light, which 
he screened with his hand. She instantly recognised 
in him one of the young men she had seen below—son 
to the landlord. He advanced with stealthy steps to the 
bedside of the pedlar, and watched by him for a few 
seconds. He then wen; out, and entered again with 
his brother and his father, who held in his hand a large 
pewter basin. They went on tiptoe to the bedside, 
where the pedlar lay in a deep sleep. One of the young 
men drew out a knife, and while the father held the 
basin so as to receive the blood, he cut the poor victim’s 
throat from ear to ear. A slight half-audible groan, 
and all was still, save the cautious movements of the 
party engaged in the fatal deed. They had brought in 
with them a large sack, into which they quickly thrust 
the unresisting body. The poor woman lay silently in 
her bed, fearing that her turn would come next. She 
heard low mutterings among the men, from which she 
soon gathered that they were debating whether they 
should murder her too, as they feared she might have 
it in her power to betray them. One of them said he 
was sure that she was sound asleep, and that there was 
no occasion to trouble themselves more; but to make 
sure of this being the case, one came to her side 
with the candle in his hand, and the other with the 
knife. She kept her eyes closed as if in sleep, and had 
such complete command over herself, as not to betray 
in her countenance any sign that she was conscious of 
what was going on. The candle was passed close to 
her eyes; the knife was drawn across close to her 
throat ; she never winced, or showed by any movement 
of feature or of limb that she apprehended danger. 
So the men whispered that she was so soundly asleep 
that nothing was to be feared from her; and they 
went out of the room, removing the sack which con- 
tained the body of the murdered man. How long must 
that night of horror have seemed to the poor lone 
woman—how frightful its stillness and its darkness! 
The presence of mind which had so astonishingly enabled 
her to act a part to which she owed her life, sustained 
her all through the trying scenes which she had yet to 
pass. She did not hurry from her room at an unsea- 
sonably early hour, but waited till she heard all the 
family astir for some time; she then went down, and 
said she believed she had overslept herself, in conse- 
quence of being greatly tired. She asked where the 
pedlar was, and was told that he had been in too great 
a hurry to wait for her, but that he had left sixpence to 
pay for her breakfast. She sat down composedly to 
that meal, and forced herself to partake with apparent 
appetite of the food set before her. She appeared uncon- 
scious of the eyes which, with deep scrutiny, were fixed 
upon her. When the meal was over, she took leave of the 
family, and went on her way without the least appear- 
ance of discomposure or mistrust. She had proceeded 
but a short way, when she was joined by two strapping- 
looking women : one look was sufficient to convince her 
that they were the two young men, and one thought to 
assure her that she was yet in their power, and on the 
very verge of destruction. They walked by her side, 
entered into conversation, asked her where she was 
going, told her that their road lay the same way: they 
questioned her as to where she had lodged the night 
before, and made most minute inquiries about the family 
inhabiting the house of entertainment. Her answers 


appeared quite unembarrassed, and she said the people of | 


the house had appeared to be decent and civil, and had 
treated her very well. For two hours the young mer 
continued by her side, conversing with her, and watch- 
ing with the most scrutinising glances any change in 
her countenance, and asking questions which, had she 
not been fully self-possessed, might have put her off her 


guard. It was not till her dreaded companions had left 
her, and till she saw her husband coming along the road 
to meet her, that she lost the self-command which she 
had so successfully exercised, and throwing herself into 
his arms, fainted away. 

But there is a still more painful test to which pre- 
sence of mind may be put than even personal danger, 
however great. It is when, seeing a beloved object in 
imminent peril, one inadvertent word, one passionate 
exclamation, one burst of sensibility, might increase the 
risk tenfold. It were needless to insist on the urgent 
necessity of presence of mind, in the form of self-com- 
mand, at such a time, and I will merely illustrate the 
subject by an example where the strongest sensibilities 
of our nature were suppressed, while some, without 
one particle more of affection, but many thousand 
degrees less of sense and self-control, would have 
screamed, or fainted, or acted so as to hurry on the 
catastrophe most dreaded. A lady with whom I am 
acquainted, one day returning from a drive, looked up 
and saw two of her children, one about five, and the 
other about four years old, outside the garret window, 
which they were busily employed in rubbing with their 
handkerchiefs, in imitation of a person whom they had 
seen a few days before cleaning the windows. They 
had clambered over the bars which had been intended 
to secure them from danger. ‘The lady had sufficient 
command over herself not to appear to observe them ; she 
did not utter one word, but hastened up to the nursery, 
and instead of rushing forward to snatch them in, which 
might have frightened them, and caused them to lose 
their balance, she stood a little apart, and called gently 
to them, and bade them comein. ‘They saw no appear- 
ance of hurry or agitation in their mamma, so took 
their time, and deliberately climbed the bars, and landed 
safely in the room. One look of terror, one tone of im- 
patience from her, and the little creatures might have 
become confused, and lost their footing, and been de- 
stroyed. 

It has sometimes happened that,.in hurry and con- 
fusion, a wrong medicine has been administered by the 
hand of one who would have sacrificed life to save a 
beloved object from the danger with which they were 
threatened by a sudden illness or accident, and who, 
had they preserved their presence of mind, might have 
been spared one of the bitterest misfortunes that can 
be conceived. To have self-possession in such a 
case may be life and health to one who is everything 
to us. It may happen, too, that illness or accident 
may overtake us while away from medical aid, or 
distant from any friend. ‘The great advantages of pre- 
sence of mind in such cases struck me very forcibly 
when I heard Captain W relate the following anec- 
dote :—He was a young man when he served under 
General Abercromby as an ensign at the battle of Alex- 
andria. His leg was carried off by a cannon-ball. He 
of course instantly fell, and remained stunned for some 
time. On recovering his recollection, he found his 
wound bleeding profusely, and no assistance near, The 
forces had left the field in such haste, as to be unable to 
attend to the wounded and the dying, who were now his 
only companions. He loosened his sash, and bound it 
as tightly as*he could about the wound, and seeing a 
dead soldier lying near, he stretched out his hand and 
seized his bayonet; he then thrust it through a knot 
which fastened the sash, and twisted it tightly, thus 
forming a tourniquet, which so effectually stanched the 
blood, that when he was found some hours after, the 
great effusion had ceased. No doubt he would have 
been numbered with the dead, but for the extraordinary 
presence of mind which at once suggested the only 
mode by which he could be saved. He eventually re- 
covered, and still lives. 

Presence of mind may also be brought to bear with 
good effect in many of the trivial conjunctures of life. 
It is often shown in a ready answer, turning anger into 
good humour, or overturning a false accusation, which 
otherwise might have proved troublesome. There can 
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be no question that it may be improved for serious 
emergencies by being cultivated in these familiar and 
more simple cases. But there is one caution to be 
observed. Let presence of mind be used only as a 
defence. When employed for purposes of deception, or 
to advance selfish objects, we may admire it as an in- 
tellectual feature, but regret must at the same time 
arise that the direction given to it is one in which we 
cannot sympathise. 


THE UNJUST JUDGE. 
[BY MRS 8. C, HALL.] 


Ir was an old lady who related to me the following in- 
cident. As it supplies evidence how strong a moral may 
be inculcated by a picture, I will endeavour to record it 
in her own simple words. When I knew her she was 
very aged; her sitting-room was adorned by paintings, 
generally of the higher class; but sometimes the senti- 
ment, the conception of a subject, was so superior to its 
execution, that I imagined she had more feeling than 
knowledge with regard to works of art. She moved 
about her apartment, leaning on the arm of her grand- 
niece, and pointing out her favourite pictures by a mo- 
tion of the large old-fashioned fan that dangled from her 
arm: she was in truth a chronicle of the past—had sat 
to Sir Joshua when quite a child—and been the com- 
panion of West, and Opie, and Northcote, and all the 
great men of ancient times; seen David Garrick ; and 
been patted on the head by Dr Johnson; laughed at 
and with Oliver Goldsmith ; and spoke of Queen Char- 
lotte and George III. as a handsome young couple. She 
was both rich and benevolent, and, despite her age and 
the infirmity of deafness, she was the best physician 
that ever entered the close atmosphere of the pale 
student’s chamber : the ease, and grace, and gentleness 
with which she developed truth, added to its beauty, 
but did not lessen its power. She was a sound critic— 
yet a kindly judge. Sir Thomas Lawrence used to say 
of her, that her very look at ninety was inspiration ! 

Her general sitting-room was in admirable keeping 
with its mistress; old chairs, old carvings, old china, 
old bits of tapestry—with here and there a drapery of 
golden yellow—a cushion or chair covered by rich deep- 
toned crimson velvet— and when the sun shone through 
a little painted window, illumining an angle of the apart- 
ment with its fine tints, it threw a sort of halo over 
these silent but sure indications of pure taste, and made 
the artist feel at once at home. Then the delight with 
which, when she found an attentive listener, she would 
draw forth from an old cabinet some cherished and ex- 
quisite miniature—the gem of her treasure-house—and 
have a little tale to tell of everything she possessed. 
Latterly she had, as I said, become deaf; but this did 
not diminish the cheerfulness of her well toned mind: 
set her talking, and it was like a happy voice from the 
graves of those mighty ones who now live but in their 
works. 

* You said, my dear madam, you would tell me the 
story of that picture yonder,’ I observed one evening. 

* Ah, yes!’ she replied ; ‘ that, my dear, was painted 
by a young man! Poor fellow, I shall never forget what 
old Northcote said to me about him; but that does not 
matter now. It was April—a few days before the pic- 
tures went in for exhibition to Somerset House, and I 
was sitting in this very chair, as I have done for the last 
five-and-forty years! About noon—when Nancy—(Ah, 
we have no such servants now-a-days !)—Nancy told me 
that an artist, she was sure from the country, wanted to 
show me a picture. I admitted him immediately. He 
placed his preduction in the best light, and apologising 
briefly for his intrusion, stood opposite to that very pic- 
ture whose “story,” as you call it, you wish to hear. 
Young men, my dear, in those days were more ambi- 
tious of painting than dressing, like Raffaelle; they did 
not wear their hair over their shirt-collars—cultivate a 
mustache, and scent of cigars; and yet I never saw 


any human being look more like a creature of glorious 
inventions than the poor pale boy—for he was little 
more—who painted “The Unjust Judge.” His orb- 
like brow would have well become a crown of laurel; 
and though he was so singularly handsome, that for a 
few moments he was the picture upon which I looked, 
I felt sorry at heart for what was stamped upon his 
features. 

* What?’ I inquired. 

‘Death!’ was the solemn reply. The old lady rose 
from her seat, and taking the arm of her beautiful rela- 
tive, who resided with her, tottered opposite to the pic- 
ture. ‘Observe,’ she‘continued, ‘the hard stern coun- 
tenance of the magisterial-looking man, who, seated at 
the head of the table, has decided that the widow—the 
young widow of an old and faithful tenant—has no 
further claim on the land, which she imagined secured 
to her by virtue of a letter, the fragments of which are 
upon the ground. Observe the look of purse-proud 
satisfaction the new tenant casts upon the friendless 
woman, whose faded mourning evinces that she has no 
means to apply to a higher court. Note how full is the 
leathern purse he has ostentatiously placed upon the 
table; do you not see the convulsed clutching of the 
widow’s fingers, as she stretches forth her hands to im- 
plore mercy where she might demand justice? the veins 
of her small white throat are distended by suppressed 
emotion; her eyes are heavy with unshed tears; and 
observe also how indignant the boy looks; he has just 
ceased to grasp the crape shawl that has nearly fallen 
from his mother’s shoulders ; his little fists are clenched, 
as much as to say, “ See how I will be revenged when I 
become a man!” The accessaries also are well, yet not 
too strongly developed. The fat and insolent cat has 
driven the widow’s timid little dog into a corner; his 
eyes in utter helplessness are raised to his mistress’s 
face, whose agony is too great to heed the distress of 
her puny favourite! I do not often look upon it,’ she 
added, returning to her seat, ‘ though it conveys a fine 
moral; yet whenever I do, I turn my eyes into my 
own breast, lest I also may have been an unjust 
jedge! 

The old lady paused, and her last observation found 
an echo in my heart. Great God! how true this is: how 
apt are we to sit in judgment on each other—how apt to 
pronounce sentence on a sister’s frailty, on a brother’s 
crime—without a knowledge of the temptations which 
led either to the one or the other; without even inquir- 
ing whether what we have heard be true or false! How 
outrageous we become if we are judged—how careless in 
judging! 

* But the story!’ I said at last. ‘It is not ended?’ 

* Hardly commenced,’ she replied, and then continued. 

‘I expressed my approbation in a few words, for the 
subject touched me. There were faults in the colouring ; 
but the moral was so true that I saw at once the youth 
had the elements of high art within him. It is an ad- 
mirable thing to do justice to nature, to copy faithfully 
the immortalities amid which we live; but it is still 
more glorious to embody the workings of the mind, to 
create, to lead as it were the inventive faculties of our 
fellow-creatures into a higher world. The avarice cf 
the unjust judge is stamped upon that face for ever, 
and the supplication of the widow seems bursting from 
her lips. After looking at it for some little time, I in- 
quired what value he put upon his production. He said 
“he had never thought of that, he only wished it to be 
exhibited.” 

“ And why, then, did you bring it here?” His pale 
cheek flushed, while he replied “that he resided in 
Northumberland; was not acquainted with any one in 
London; and feared that if he sent in his picture it 
would not be exhibited, unless some one were goud 
enough to speak for it; so that it might obtain a place 
—a place where it could be seen, particularly by one 

rson.” 

‘I told him I would purchase it. He thanked me; 
but that, he said, was not what he wanted. He wished 
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it to be seen at the Royal Academy. He had heard 
that I knew a great many of its members. Would I, if I 
liked the picture, say a kind word for it to those who 
had power? His only wish was to'see it hung where 
one person would be sure to see it. The request was so 
strange, the picture and the youth both so interesting, 
that I desired much to unravel the mystery. I soon 
gained the young man’s confidence, and his story was 
quickly told. 

‘His father had been one of those upright God-fearing 
tillers of the soil from whom our greatest men have sprung. 
His life was the last in the lease he held of his land, but he 
had received a letter from his landlord promising, in case 
of his death, a renewal of it on the old terms. His father 
died, and in less than a week after his father’s death, the 
landlord died also. His mother had so firm a dependence 
upon the letter, that she never thought of the lease: indeed, 
as the young man said, she was too much absorbed in her 
own grief to think of worldly matters, until ¢ notice to 
leave what had been so long her home was served upon 
her. It was in vain she endeavoured to see the landlord : 
he would not admit her: she wrote—no notice was taken 
of her application. “ Beaten down,” he said, “ by circum- 
stances, she would sit day after day looking at a small de- 
faced water-colour drawing of my father, which had been 
done by some itinerant artist, and seemed her only conso- 
lation. I was too young to share her griefs, but not to ob- 
serve them ; and I remember the desire I felt to make a 
awa like the one she loved, that it might be caressed 

y her. One morning she had been weeping bitterly ; and 
urged as it were by some sudden resolution, she took my 
hand, and we walked together in silence to the hall, regard- 
less of the rebuffs of the servants. My usually gentle 
mother forced her way into the squire’s library, and dis- 
covered, what I afterwards knew she expected from the 
information she had received, her landlord in the very act 
of signing the lease that was to deprive us for ever of the 
cherished dwelling of our ancestors. Roused by a sense of 
his injustice, she placed before him the letter from his father 
to mine ; ia an instant he tore it into atoms, and flung it on 
the floor. Stung still more deeply, she clasped her hands 
and uttered a prayer of few words, but deep import, that 
he might never die until he acknowledged his injustice. 
Had I known how to curse, I would—boy though I was-- 
have cursed him from my soul ; but my mother had taught 
me nought but blessings. We returned home: she knelt 
opposite to where my father’s picture hung, as if it had 
been a shrine, and poured out her soul to God in prayers 
for patience. I stood by her side. ‘Kneel with me,’ she 
desired. I obeyed—but she observed the stubborn spirit 
that roused within me, and while tears streamed down 
her cheeks, she made me repeat words which for the 
first time found no echo in my heart. The softness of the 
child had altogether departed from me. I felt as if my 
spirit had sprung at once into manhood. We arose from our 
knees, I put my hand in hers, kissed her cheek, and said, 
‘Mother, do not weep, I will protect you.’ I shall never 
forget the music of the sweet blessings she poured upon 
me then, while hot, hot tears coursed each other down her 
cheeks. From that time I saw her weep no more, though 
I knew she wept. For me, I grew hard and stern. I 
shunned my playmates during the few days we remained in 
our old dwelling ; I could neither eat nor sleep ; my soul 
swelled with indignation and revenge. We left our plea- 
sant dwelling ; the shadow of the trees fell no more upon 
our paths ; the hum of my mother’s bees, which had been 
as the music of the sunbeams, sounded no more in my 
ears ; the willow, planted by my father on my birthday, 
which had grown to be a tree while I was yet a child, no 
longer werel aime my head. We lodged in a small room 
of a small house in a neighbouring village ; a small clean 
room, furnished out of what seemed our abundance ; the 
window-sill crowded with plants such as my father loved— 
those perishable yet sweet records of affection. Our dog, 
out household friend, shared our exile ; but even that I 
had little sympathy with ; my mind was bent upon things 
above my adh, but not beyond my desires. My mother 
worked at her needle, and taught me all she knew, and 
every halfpenny I could procure, could earn—for I was no 
beggar—by little acts'of usefulness, I laid out in purchasing 
paper and pencils. I did not know then what being an 
artist meant ; but I knew that I should like to copy m 
father’s picture, to draw the scenes of my early childhoo 
to depict the one particular scene that was burnt into my 


heart, to grow by some means to be rich and powerful, 
that so I might be revenged on the unjust judge. This last 
resolve I dared not impart to my mother, from a conscious- 
ness that it was one she would disapprove the most. And 
yet that man bought pictures and hung them on his walls ; 
and people eulogised his liberality, and praised his taste ; 
and that he had tasteI cannot doubt, but he had no heart. 
Is it not strange,” inquired the young painter, “ that a 
man can tell what is excellent on canvas, and have no ap- 
preciation for what is excellent in life; can understand 
what is natural when delineated by the painter's art ; be 
touched by painted tears, and yet be utterly incapable of 
feeling and combining the sensations which spring from 
nature? Is not this most strange and contradictory ?” 

*I told him he would not think so when he had seen more 
of the world, and understood how many contending cur- 
rents meet and struggle within the heart of man. Perhaps 
you are already tired of the young artist’s tale? I like, 
old as I am, to hear of struggles, of difficulties overcome, 
of mountains scaled by hardy enterprise, of seats upon their 
—— ; and I spoke words of hope to him, which fell 

ike rain upon a fertile soil—for his mind was one large 
treasure-house of poetry. Andthenhe related much of the 
a of his own privations he evidently did not think ; but 

is mother’s sorrows, lessened as they must have been by 
cheerful industry, and lightened by the knowledge of his 
innate talent, dwelt upon his memory. Yet he confessed 
to moments of most keen enjoyment ; the calmness of the 
Sabbath evening, when the music of the bell had ceased, 
and the voice of the preacher, or the melody of the choral 
hymn, chanted by infant voices, mingled with the perfumed 
air ; when the worship was over, and playing with a pencil, 
which his mother kissed him “not to use on Sunday,” she 
read within her little room the scenes from Holy Writ, 
which, praised be God, have taught many painters the road 
to immortality! And, when obliged to labour in the fields, 
his eye drank in the magic hues of cloud and rainbow, sun- 
shine and shadow ; in truth, he said, fhe more he saw of 
nature the weaker grew his purpose of revenge towards 
“the unjust judge.” The beauties of the beautiful world 
softened his spirit ; but when he looked upon his mother’s 
hands, hardened by labour, or saw her feeble frame bend- 
ing with more than woman’s weakness, his purpose revived, 
the agonising scene stamped upon that canvas rose before 
him, and as he grew pg he determined, “an that he 
lived to be a man,” to do what you see he did accomplish. 
Several years before (for an artist’s talent is lon building 
before it blossoms), while his was yet in its infancy, the 
man who had acted so cruelly left his neighbourhood, an 
came to reside near London. He paid a visit to his 
perty but once, and then offered his patronage to the boy 
artist he had so injured ; by whom, I am proud to sa/j, it 
was indignantly refused. The gentleman was bitterly hurt 
at this, for he would have greatly enjoyed the notoriety of 
“ bringing out” such extraordinary talent. How different 
from the warm and noble zeal which makes and bears the 
torch to light the path of genius! But I grow prosy,’ said 
my old friend, ‘ and will hasten onward: the desire of the 
young artist was, that his picture might be placed where 
it could be seen to advantage ; de had grown out of the 
memory of his mother’s persecutor, and had resol7ed to 
stand where he might watch by it, to see the effect i; would 
swroduce—not upon the world, but upon him whose injustice 
C had de icted with so powerful a pencil. “If,” he said, 
“T could but see him change colour; if I could perceive 
the least indication that he felt the reproof; that the cir- 
cumstance was‘recalled ; that the power he had crushed 
into the dust had risen, and stood before him to reprove 
his injustice; if I could only make him feel, I should 
be satisfied ; it is now all the revenge I covet.”’ 

* But his mother ?’ I inquired. 

* She still lives,’ was the reply ; and then my old friend 
informed me, that his (the artist’s) resolution on this sub- 
ject almost amounted to insanity ; he fancied his picture 
would work a miracle ; soften a hard heart; change the 
current of a man’s blood ; alter his nature. Like all those 
who live alone, and who judge of mankind from themsely 
his information, his conception of human character, seem 
as contracted as his imagination was vast and vivid ; and 
in addition to this, he was suffering from a constitutional 
sensitiveness, which made him far more susceptible than 
rational men are supposed to be. 

‘ His picture went at the appointed time to the appointed 
place. I studiously kept the secret that the persecutor— 
the unjust judge—was intimately known to me ; and feel- 
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ing as I did the utmost anxiety for the young painter, I 
made him consider my house hishome. But his spirit had 
all the restlessness of genius. As a boy at school counts 
the days, the hours, that must elapse ere he returns to his 
home, so did this creature—compounded as he was from 
the finest essences of our nature—count the moments until 
the academy would open. It was almost frightful to wit- 
ness his fits of anxiety as to where the picture would hang 
—if it would have a good place—if it (perchance) might be 
killed by some glaring sunset, or saffron sunrise—when the 
artist, “mad with glory,” deepensthe hues wherein Almighty 
God thinks best to steep His landscapes. It was positively 
after such ague fits of care, to see the avidity with 
which he drank in the inspirations poured by the old divi- 
nities upon their canvas. It was wonderful to observe 
how his mind, taught by nature, distinguished at a single 
glance the gold from the tinsel ; and how he spurned what- 
ever was counterfeit or poor. He would, after such excite- 
ments, return to his calculations touching his own picture. 
Sometimes de d at its inferiority when compared with 
what he had just seen ; at other times full of hope, calcu- 
lating on the probable result—repeating the difficulties he 
had encountered—recalling the tears which stood trembling 
in his mother’s eyes when some simple villager would ex- 
ea such natural wonder as to “ how he learned it all!” 
en he would picture the rich tyrant acknowledging his 
eo opers and confessing shame ; calculate as to the proba- 
bility of his picture, the first-born of his brain, being ex- 
tolled by the critics ; portray his mother, her thin fingers 
trembling, and her emaciated form bent over the column 
where her son’s name was marked with praise ; hear her 
read his commendation, and then fall wpon her knees in 
gratitude to God, remembering in the hour of triumph, as 
well as in the hour of sorrow, that it is He who gives or 
takes away as seemeth best. Then, poor fellow, in the 
fulness of his heart he would describe such pictures as he 
| was to paint ; he did not care for poverty—not he! he knew 
it well! he never could be as poor as he had been. He felt 
his power, like the infant Hercules strangling his foes with- 
out an effort—his fortune in his hand—his patent to im- 
mortality made out! He and his mother could live in a 
| garret—ay, and die there! But he would make a name 
|| that would defy eternity—he would! Poor—poor fel- 
low !’ repeated my old friend mournfully ; ‘and yet there 
was nothing boastful in this ; it was pure enthusiasm. 
‘Those who had seen the picture here were delighted and 
astonished, and more than one assured me the placing 
would be cared for. I felt so convinced that the composi- 
tion would stand upon its own merits, that I did not desire 
|| to lessen the dignity of my new favourite, by requesting as 
| a favour what I felt he had reason to demand as a riglit. 


|| A foolish. thought!’ said the old lady, taking a fierce 


inch of snuff—‘a foolish thought for those who want 
get on in the world, but a wise one for those who 
|| prefer the jewel of existence—self-respect—to aught else. 
| The first Sunday in May arrived, to be followed, of 
course, by the first Monday. He sat with me till late, not 
here, but at Richmond, where I reside occasionally. He 
was looking out over the river, floating in the glory of the 
setting sun, speculating as usual about his picture, and 
the chance that by that time next night it would have been 
| seen, and its merit acknowledged by its unconscious author, 
to whom he wished to show the moral of a picture. He 
was literally wild with hope and excitement, speaking of 
his mother, wishing for her, and then saying what glory it 
would be to see some of those mighty masters of his art 
who had lived and moved among us. Like a young eagle, 
he panted for the rising sun, towards which he lon to 
soar. Poor, poor fellow !* 

There was a pause, and I longed to hear what was to 
follow, yet feared to inquire. 

*The next morning,’ she continued, ‘I ordered the car- 
riage so early as to drive under the gateway at Somerset 
House about a minute before the hour at which the doors 
were to open. There was the usual crowd—the earnest, 
intense-looking students, some more pale than usual, others 
flushed by anxiety—mixed up with critics, and poets, and 

ms wishful to be the first to see the national exhibi- 
jon, whose quantity, quality, and arran t indicate 
the nature, and progress, and power of British art. But 
few of the academicians were there, though one or two 


young artist, 


people’s thoughts. My young friend recognised me, bowed, 
and then the doors were opened. I saw him rush forward 
with the rest ; and, just as he was about to enter, he turned 
his face towards me: it was lit with a light which disap- 
pointment would quench in death. He waved his hat, and 
disappeared. I waited until the crush had entered, and 
proceeded to obtain a catalogue. It is marvellous how 
} arm a crowd disperses ; all had passed upstairs. Sud- 

enly my arm was pressed: I turned round ; there stood 
the young painter, his face shorn of its beams, his whole 
aspect changed from that of a living man to an almost 
breathless corse. He seemed rooted to the spot, while in 
a tone, the character of which I cannot describe, he mut- | 
tered, “ My name is xot in the catalogue.” There were 
doubtless many others that day doomed to the same dis- 
appointment—many who, perhaps, deserved the annual 
oblivion which ovetwhelmed the industry and hopes of the 
past year; but, unhappily, there were also many others 
who were condemned to the same suffering, merely be- 
cause there was not space in wealthy England to display 
the treasures of that genius which confers honour upon 
the land that calls forth its existence. Many worn and 
anxious faces—many whose hearts were crushed—passed 
beneath that portal ; yet I heeded but the one. 1 knew 
the boy could not survive it long. He had never antici- 
pated its rejection, nor indeed had I. I insinuated there 
might be some mistake ; but, easily depressed as excited, | 
he only clenched between his hands the doom-book of so | 
many, and shook his head. I ordered the carriage to be 
recalled, and taking his arm, led him towards it. As we | 
descended the steps, I felt him start and shudder. I looked 
up—the unjust judge stood before me! The coincidence 
was strange. On the instant I invited him to dine with me 
the next day in town ; the invitation was accepted. My 
footman assisted the lad into the carriage as if he had been 
a child ; he shrunk into the corner, his noble spirit totally 
prostrated by his disappointment, while he turned his face 
away to conceal the agony he had not deserved. I think,’ 
said the good old lady, ‘1 suffered almost as much. After 
many efforts I succeeded in turning the current of his 
thoughts ; I assured him the picture should be seen the next 
day, and that he should witness the effect it produced. I 
insisted on his remaining entirely at my house ; but he had 
been lessened in his own esteem, and suddenly his manners 
had become lofty and severe. I let them remain so for a 
little ; but, assured that nothing would so much relieve 
his overcharged heart as tears, when we were quite alone 
on the morning of the next day, I spoke to him of his 
mother, of the scenes of his youth, of her piety, her tender- 
ness, her love ; the boy conquered the Stoic—I eft him 
weeping. I had undertaken a most painful task, but it was 
my duty to complete it. 

‘As the dinner hour advanced, I placed the picture, 
which I had reclaimed, in the best possible light, but drew 
a curtain, so as te shade it from observation till the time 
of trial arrived ; the artist was in the room, and at last my 
guest came. After a few minutes had elapsed I arose, as 
I do now, and stood here, the painter remaining in the em- 
brazured window. Suddenly I displayed the picture, and 
asked him what he thought of the story? “Do you read 
the story clearly, sir,” I said ; “ perhaps, as it is mine, you 
will help me to a name for it ? Kaeo, sir, a poor widow 
believed in her jandlord’s honour, and intrusted to him a 
promissory letter for the renewal of the lease which ex- 
pired with the breath of her dead husband. You see her 
there ; beauty and sorrow are mingled in her features. He 
has taken the letter ; and behold you how men, ay, and 
rich men too, value their honour ; its fragments are on the 
carpet—the weighty purse of the rich farmer has out- 
weighed the woman's righteous cause. Can you name my 
picture, sir? Her child, her boy feels though he does not 
understand the scene ; he has dropped his mother’s shaw] ; 
his hands are clenched ; if God spares him to be a man, he 
will devise some great revenge for that injustice.” I 
thought the gentleman turned pale, and I knew that my 
young friend was crouching in his lair. “ Look you, sir,” I 
continued, “ out of the pictured window: is not the land- 
scape pleasant? the tree is remarkable ; a famous tree in 
Northumberland ; the—the—something elm. And within, 
as you observed, the accessaries are well made out: the 
fierce cat pouncing on the little dog; the elk’s horns 
stand out from the panelling ; and the emblazoning of the 
shield and arms upon the wall—the arms are distinct” 

“Madam!” he exclaimed, in a voice hardly audible 
from agitation, and then paused. 
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“The scene took place,” I continued, without heeding 
the interruption, “ some ten or twelve years past. Is it not 
so, Edward Gresham ?” I added, appealing to the youth, 

He came forward, pale, but erect in the consciousness of 
his own rectitude, and satisfied that the great object of 
his existence was attained. 

Although I was much agitated, I saw the eagle eye of 
the artist look down the hurried glance which the unjust 
judge cast towards him, and I almost pitied him, humbled 
as he was by the conscious shame that overwhelmed him. 
He was stricken suddenly by a poisoned arrow; the tran- 
script of the unhappy story was so faithful, the presence 
of the youth so completely fastened the wholé upon him, 
that there was no mode of escape ; and his nature was too 
stolid, whatever his disposition might be, to have any of 
the subtle movement of the serpent about him. 

“ And you,” he said, turning away while he spoke ; “ you, 
whom I have known for twenty years, have subjected me 
to this!” 

“Do you acknowledge its truth, its justice ?” demanded 
the young painter ; “do you acknowledge the fidelity of 
my pencil? I have toiled, laboured, suffered, to show you 
your injustice in its true colours: but I see you, the proud 
landlord, turn from the orphan-boy whom, in open defiance 
of every righteous feeling, you sent houseless, homeless, 
fatherless, friendless, upon the world. I see you cannot 
meet my eye for shame. Ay, ay, proud gentleman, that 
will live when you, ay, and I too, are in our narrow graves!” 

“I offered you reparation,” said the landlord, over- 
powered by the energy of the painter and the truth of- his 
picture ; “I offered you reparation.” 

“ You offered me patronage !” retorted the indignant boy’; 
“insult with injury.” 

The landlord turned to me; he was greatly agitated. 
“Has the patronage I have extended to many, madam, 
even within your knowledge, been injary ?” lie inquired. 

I could not but acknowledge that he had purchased 
many Ag ed ; and replied his collection would prove that 
he highly appreciated art. 

“T will,” he added, “even now give him any sum he 
chooses to name for that picture.” 

“It is sold,” replied the artist. 

The old gentleman’s countenance changed ; he walked 
up and down the room; once or twice he paused and 
looked at the sad history, which he would then have given 
much to obliterate. 

“TI confess,” he said, “ the faithfulness of the portraiture ; 
but there were palliating circumstances, Still, I confess I 
acted wrong—I confess it! I will make retribution; we 
cannot tell what our acts may produce.” 

“Tnju tiee,” said the youth calmly, “is the parent of 
misery to the injured and the injurer ; it was a cruel act, 
setting aside its treachery ; it was a cruel act, God can 
tudge between thee and me! My mother, a delicate fragile 
woman, mysélf almost an infant ; and your father’s pro- 
mise, sir, your own father’s promise that you scorned ; oh 
| sir, how could you sleep with the consciousness of such 
injustice haunting your pillow ?” 

“You have your revenge, young man, your revenge,” 
murmured the gentleman ; “I acknowledge my injustice; I 
will make reparation.” 

“You cannot cancel the past, my mother’s years of suf- 
fering, my own of labour; but enough. I see you feel I 
have conquered ; my feeble hand has sent conviction to 
ead heart ; and I——” He stagge 

ame more pale than usual. I thought he was dying, 
but it was not so ; the heart does not often give way m 
the moment of triumph—for it was a triumph. I must do 
the landlord justice: he repeated his regret, he even 
entered into the young man’s feelings, and commended his 
art ; he did all this, and the next morning remitted me a 
large sum “as a debt due by him to those he had injured.” 
| How apt are the rich to think that money can heal all 
wounds. My poor young friend only survived sufficiently 
long to see his mother, though but for half an hour. It 
was almost in vain that, kneeling by his bedside, she im- 
lored him to think of the world to come. He believed 
6 was too young to die. 
| IJ triumphed, mother, I triumphed,” he repeated, his 
eyes glittering with unnatural brightness ; “I triumphed ; 
L made his heart quail and his cheek blanch, and he 
begged my forgiveness ; but it was altogether too much 
for me ; first the disappointment, and then the triumph ; 
it fermented my brain, though I found another mother 
who taught me that the just and the unjust are mingled 


red to a chair, and J 


together ; but now that turmoil is past, you are with me 
—really, really with me. I will sleep on your bosom, my 
own mother, as I used when a little child, and to-morrow 
I will tell you all I mean to do.” 

“Then all is peace,” she murmured. 

“Ay, mother, all is triumph, and peace, and love,” he 
replied. “I wonder how I could have hated him so long.” | 
He laid his head down with the tranquillity of a sleepy | 
infant, and it was in vain she tried to repress the tears | 
that fell upon the rich luxuriance of his hair—he felt them | 
not. 

“ He has slept more than an hour,” she whispered me. | 
I saw he would never waken. I could not tell her so, but 
she read it in my face. It was indeed a corse she strained 
in her arms, and long, long was it ere she was comforted. | 

never saw my old acquaintance afterwards; but he 
requested, as I would not yield him up the picture, that I 
would never suffer it to pass from my possession, or men- | 
tion his name in connexion with it. He died many years 
ago, and proved his repentance by providing, in a worldly 
point of view, for her who had been so long the victim of 
his injustice.’ * 


VEHICULAR STATISTICS OF LONDON. 
NO Il, —HACKNEY-COACHES AND CABS. 


Prope are often surprised at the narrowness of some 
of the thoroughfares in the older parts of London, so in- 
adequate for the press of vehicles now crowding them, | 
without knowing that they were formed before coaches | 
came into general use. Up to the seventeenth century, | 
street accommodation was only required for pedestrians | 
and horsemen. Even carts were little used, the pack- | 
saddle being generally preferred for the transit of goods | 
and merchandise. ‘The chief highway of the city pre- 
vious to the reign of Elizabeth was*the Thames, and | 
boats were the principal vehicles. Upon its banks the | 
most important buildings, whether of a public or private || 
nature, were constructed, on account of the easy access 
to them which the river afforded. Each had its ‘ water- 
gate,’ its collection of wherries and barges, with a suffi- | 
cient number of watermen and rowers, for the same | 
purpose as a modern great man keeps horses, cai 
riages, and grooms. Theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment were for the same reason built near the stream; | 
chiefly on its southern bank. The Watermen’s Com- | 
pany was then a rich and powerful city guild ; but when 
carriages were introduced into England, its profits and 
influence were greatly diminished, and one of the body, 
John Taylor, commonly called the ‘water-poet,’ be- 
wailed the decline of his calling in a pamphlet entitled || 
‘The World Runs on Wheels.’ He did not inveigh || 


against coaches belonging to persons of quality, ‘but || 
They || 


only against the caterpillar swarm of hirelings. 
have undone my poor trade whereof I am a mem- | 
ber.” He maintains that the hired carriages ‘have so || 
overrun the land, that we can get no living upon the | 
water; for I dare truly affirm, that every day in any || 
term, especially if the court be at Whitehall, they do 
rob us of our livings, and carry five hundred and sixty 
fares daily from us.’ This exact numeration of the 
number of passengers is probably founded on a good 
knowledge of the number of vehicles then let out. 1] 
The history of London hackney-carriages may be said | 
to commence in 1634. ‘Gossip’ Gerard, then writing || 
to Lord Strafford, says, ‘I cannot omit to mention any | 
new thing that comes up amongst us, though never | 
so trivial: here is one Captain Baily, he hath been a || 
sea-captain, but now lives on the land, about this 
city, where he tries experiments. He hath erected, 


* Reprinted, with the concurrence of the author, from the Art- | 
Union, May 1640, 
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according to his ability, some four hackney-coaches, 
put his men in livery, and appointed them to stand 
at the May-pole in the Strand, giving them instruc- 
tions at what rates to carry men into several parts 
of the town, where all day they may be had. Other 
hackneymen seeing this way, they flocked to the same 
place, and perform their journeys at the same rate ; so 
that sometimes there are twenty of them together, which 
disperse up and down, that they and others are to be had 
everywhere, as watermen are to be had by the water- 
side. Everybody is much pleased with it.’ This sort 
of rivalry amongst the hackneymen of the seventeenth 
century was productive of similar inconvenience to that 
arising from the recent introduction of omnibuses, as 
mentioned in our former article, and in 1635 a procla- 
mation was issued ‘to prohibit all hackney-coaches to 
pass up and down in London streets.’ Fifteen years 
later, another proclamation forbade hackney-coaches to 
course ‘into the streets or to stand to be hired.’ In 
spite of this regal mandate, Pepys records in his Diary 
of 1660, ‘that he got a coach to carry him home on the 
very day the proclamation was to take effect.’ The 
vehicle of that day was very narrow, and the driver 
rode on one of the horses as a postilion. As the streets 
widened after the great fire of London, so the dimen- 
sions of coaches were increased, and the coachman sat 
on a box. ‘This was a thing for use,’ says Mr Knight 
in his London, ‘not for finery. Here, or in a leather 
pouch appended to it, the careful man carried a hammer, 
pincers, nails, ropes, and other appliances in case of 
need; and the hammer-cloth was devised to conceal 
these necessary but unsightly remedies fur broken 
wheels and shivered panels. The proclamation of 
1660 had been found so unworkable, that, in the very 
next year, we find hackney-coaches, to the number of 
400, allowed by law to ply in the vicinity of London, 
the proprietors being obliged to pay to government 
L.5 a-year, as a license for each vehicle. It is curious 
to see how the use of these conveyances increased in 
near proportion to the gradual increase of the London 
population, Inthe year 1694, the number of licenses 
was extended to 700 coaches. Twenty years later, a 
hundred more were added; and in the year 1768, 1000 
hackney-carriages were allowed to stand for hire in 
the streets of London, 175 of which only were suf- 
fered to ply on Sundays. By a later act (8th George 
IIL, cap. 24), a commission was formed to manage 
metropolitan hackney-coaches, and to receive the 
duties. They also appointed coach-stands, and men to 
water the horses at each of them. Some of the regula- 
tions imposed on the drivers evince the aristocratic 
prejudices of our ancestors : one clause in the act makes 
a hackney-coachman liable to a penalty of L.5 for 
‘not giving way to persons of quality and gentlemen’s 
coaches.’ 

The limitation of the number of hackney-coaches 
made that branch of trade a monopoly in the hands of 
the proprietors of the vehicles, and although the law re- 
strained their charges to fixed rates, yet it could not 
prevent the incivility of the persons they employed. 
Secure from competition, they seemed to treat their 
customers as if they did them a favour by driving 
them. 

Hackney-carriages of the old school, which kept a 
monopolising existence up to the year 1823, were di- 
vided into two classes—the coach, and the ‘charrot’ 
or chariot. The former was a lumbering second-hand 
article, in some cases half a century old, most of 
its services having been previously given to some no- 


bleman’s or gentleman’s family. Discarded by its first 
master as unfit for further use, it was bought by 
the proprietor of a ‘ plate;’ that is, the piece of painted 
tin on which was embossed the number of his hackney 
license. The vehicle was restrained by law to hold 
no more than four persons; but on a dark night, when 
informers might find it difficult to ply their calling 
successfully, it was sometimes made to hold six per- 
sons, or even a seventh on the box. The ‘charrot’ 
had no double seat, consequently it was only calculated 
for two sitters. Though both sorts of vehicles were 
drawn by two horses, vehicular motion of every sort 
was, while they were in fashion, much slower than at 
present. A hackney-coach stand presented a picture of 
perfect repose. “The horses stood motionless, and were 
either fast asleep, like their master on the box, or stood 
quietly munching chopped hay out of nose-bags sus- 
pended from their heads. ‘The coachman sat under the 
weight of a heavily-caped ‘ box’-coat, either in a state of 
profound reflection or of nodding somnolency. When, 
therefore, any one wanted his services, it was neces- 
sary to bawl with might and main; but as that very 
often proved ineffectual, the attendant ‘ waterman’ of 
the stand was often obliged to use active measures 
to wake him. Having recovered from his reverie, or 
his nap, the driver slowly rolled himself off his seat, 
and, assisted by the waterman, removed the nose-bags, 
or awoke the horses, and dragged them by the head- 
gear to the side of the pavement; the door-steps were 
then leisurely unfolded, and the ‘fare,’ or passenger, 
helped in. If the animals were thought to want water, 
a few minutes were occupied in giving it to them, and 
after the coachman had handed the waterman his ‘ rent’ 
—a perquisite of one halfpenny, recéivable every time a 
coach left the stand—the wheels were made to revolve at 
the rate of about three miles an hour. So notoriously 
slow were the motions of these vehicles, that when a 
coachman of extraordinary activity carried his enter- 
prise so far as to solicit custom by saying to a passer-by, 
‘Coach, sir?’ the reply frequently was, ‘ No, thank you 
—I am in a hurry.’ 

It is not a little singular that the London public suf- 
fered from the surliness and inactivity of the hackney- 
coach fraternity, well knowing that for years a light and 
commodious sort of vehicle had plied in the streets of 
Paris, to the great accommodation of its inhabitants. 
These were called cabriolets de place, of which so long 
ago as 1813 no fewer than 1150 existed. Efforts were, it 
is true, made by one or two private individuals to intro- 
duce them into London; but without effect. Their 
scheme was stopped at the outset, for they could not get 
licenses. With that reverence for ‘ vested rights’ which 
is so characteristic of official operations in England, the 
hackney-coach commissioners thought it would be un- 
just that each London proprietor—who had bought his 
licenses with the express understanding that he should 
only have a certain number of rivals—should suffer by 
the introduction of others. At last, in the year 1823, 
two resolute individuals, Messrs Bradshaw and Rotch, 
the latter a member of parliament, caused, we believe, 
eight cabriolets to be built; and after some hard fighting 
with the commissioners in Essex Street, they procured 
licenses. From that day the sun of hackney-coach 
prosperity declined. The new vehicles were exactly 
suited to persons for whom the old coaches were quite 
unavailable—namely, those who happened to be in a 
hurry. They were hooded chaises, drawn by one 
sound, fast-trotfing horse, and driven by an active man 
in livery, who sat beside his passenger, there being no 
room for a separate driving-box. ey were capable 
of holding only one person, but him they carried at 
fares one-third lower than those of the original vehicles. 

The old Jehus presented a slow, heavy, ill-arranged 
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opposition io these cabriolets; they bribed the ‘ water- 
men’ not to let them have good places on the stands ; 
and when one of them was accosted by a customer, the 
whole rank or row of coaches moved off the stand to 
entice away the ‘fare ; but the ‘cab’ always got to the 
passenger first, with whom it was driven off before the 
hinder-wheels of some of its rivals had begun to move. 
The number of cabs increased, much to the detriment 
of the coach-proprietors’ ‘ vested rights,’ and they ap- 
pealed to the commissioners, who kindly augmented the 
number of hackney-coach licenses to 1200, restricting 
those of cabs to sixty-five, and thus stood the statistics 
of the London hackney-trade up to the year 1832. 

Meanwhile, it was found that the one-horse vehicles 
were capable of affording a much greater amount of ac- 
commodation than their then construction furnished, and 
variously-shaped carriages were invented to hold more 
than one person, The first improvement consisted of 
making a driving-seat over the right wheel, so as to leave 
room under the hood for two passengers; then came box- 
cabs, back-door cabs, four-wheel cabs, and, last of all, 
‘ Broughams’ and Hansom’s patent cabs, which seem 
to have taken a stand as the favourites with their pro- 
prietors and the public. In 1832, every restriction as to 
the number of hackney-carriages being removed by a 
new act of parliament,* one-horse vehicles of all the 
shapes and descriptions we have enumerated above, 
besides a great many more, suddenly made their ap- 
pearance in the streets of London; and most of the old 
drivers, with their lumbering coaches and superannu- 
ated horses, were gradually starved off the stands. What 
has become of them no one can tell; they were too 
bigoted and inactive to become cabmen; and those 
who were not prudent enough to save up a ‘bit of 
money’ during their days of prosperity, most likely 
ended them in the workhouses of their respective 
parishes. Their downfall was but little regretted. But 
they have not been wholly banished from the streets: 
* not quite two hundred’—according to the information 
we received from the registrar of licenses—-still creep 
about London, and earn a scanty livelihood for them- 
selves and broken-down cattle; while, during the year 
which ended on the 4th of last January, there were cabs 
daily driving about London, in flourishing prosperity, 
to the number of 2400. 

In viewing the moral statistics of the London hack- 
ney-coach trade, it is much to be feared that, in the ag- 
gregate, the character of the drivers was not improved 
by the change. The old ‘ Jarvies,’ as they were called 
by their familiars, were, it is true, a tiresome, surly 
race; but they possessed a slow-going, rugged respec- 
tability, which cannot be overlooked when a comparison 
is made between them and their successors. Firstly, 
they never raced in the streets; and although this merit 
is much diminished when we remember the age of their 
horses and the weight of their vehicles—yet elderly 
people, who now walk about London at the imminent 
risk of being knocked down by some recklessly-driven 
cab, cannot but look back upon the hackney-coach times 
with regret. Again, we are led to believe that they were 
more honest; and this is partly proved by some facts 
which we have learnt concerning the restoration of lost 
property by that fraternity. It frequently happens that 
passengers leave articles in the vehicles they have hired, 
and the restoration of such waifs and strays entirely 
depends upon the honesty of the coachman. Since 1822, 
a rule has existed by which, when anything is found in 
acoach, the driver is bound to deposit it with the re- 
gistrar of licenses, that the losers may know where to 
apply for it. It is then restored, upon payment of a small 
fee for the driver’s time and trouble in bringing it. 
During four years and a half after this regulation was 
made, property was brought into the office of the esti- 
mated value of L.45,000, and not many applications for 
lost articles were made over and above the number of 
articles restored. All, or nearly all this honesty, must 


* Ist William IV., cap. 22. 


be put down to the credit of the old coachmen, for cabs 
had but just been introduced. On the other hand, the 
account received from the present officials of the hack- 
ney-carriage registrary wears a very different com- 
plexion. We were told that, although upon an average 
from fifteen to sixteen hundred ‘ strays’ were deposited 
in the office during the past year, they were all of small 
value; that applications for at least fourteen times the 
number were made; and that a number of things at least 
ten times greater are actually lost in cabs than are 
brought to the office to be restored. 

The pecuniary relations of cabmen and their mas- 
ters are fortunately singular in this country. It ap- 
pears that the masters have no chance of being honestly 
dealt with, if they were to pay wages to their servants. 
They therefore lend out the vehicles and horses at 
a fixed sum per day; or rather the men are expected 
to bring home the stipulated amount. Sometimes, in 
the dull season, they beg off for less, but it was re- 
marked to us by the manager of the largest establish- 
ment of cabs in London, that, let the town be ever so 
full, or the season ever so prosperous, they never 
produce more than the fixed amount, so as to make 
up for former deficiencies. One master tried the ex- 
periment of trusting to his men’s honour, and paying 
them in wages of a guinea per week each. During the 
second week circumstances came to his knowledge 
which induced him to reduce the stipend to ten shil- 
lings. The week after, he found he could not carry on 
his business profitably and pay his men more than five 
shillings per week. On the fourth week he paid them 
—like other cab-masters— nothing; for by this time 
experience taught him that they abstracted his profits, 
and pocketed the wages besides. Still, with the arranye- 
ment universally adopted, the masters seem generally 
satisfied. 

Though gradually improving, the character of the 
modern hackney-carriage driver does not yet stand 
high. It must be owned that, before being restrained 
by the registration act alluded to in our previous 
article, the cabman was a far from pleasant person to 
deal with. His faults were the very reverse of those 
of the more patriarchal coachmen; they were active 
vices, such as furious driving, overcharging, and volu- 
bility in abuse, should a dispute arise. The personal 
licensing and badge system has had a most beneficial 
effect not only upon omnibus drivers and conductors, 
but upon hackney-carriage drivers. They have become 
of late infinitely more civil in their demeanour and 
moderate in their demands than they were before the 
act came into operation. 

4 recent official report declares, that during the past 
two years a decided moral reformation has taken place 
amongst them. Many of the cabmen are known to be 
regular yisitors to a place of worship on Sundays, while 
others attend a school opened for their especial advan- 
tage. Sciwe have given up driving cabs on Sundays, the 
better to observe the Sabbath. What we learnt at the 
registrar’s office, tells very much in favour of the whole 
body :—In 1844, out of the 8492 drivers, conductors, 
&e. who applied for a renewal of their licenses, only 
42 lost them from bad conduct. 

The average produce of each hackney-carriage to the 
proprietor may be about ten shillings and sixpence 
a-day, to which, if about three-and-sixpence be added 
for cash appropriated by the drivers in lieu of wages, 
the amount per diem is raised to fourteen shillings. 
Hence we may conclude that there is spent daily by 
the London public for coach and cab hire L.1715, and 
yearly almost L.800,000, The cash annually circulated 
by all the metropolitan hired carriages, including omni- 
pear exceeds therefore one million five hundred thousand 
pounds ! 

We may conclude by a recapitulation. During the 
year ending in May 1844, there were licensed 1854 
conductors, 1740 drivers of stage-coaches, besides 4627 
drivers of hackney-carriages, and 371 ‘watermen,’ or 
attendants of 130 coach-stands; in all 8592 individuals, 
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In the year ending 4th of January 1845, there plied in 
the streets of London 1472 stage-carriages—50 only of 
which travelled beyond the jurisdiction of the metro- 
politan police—and 2450 hackney-carriages, all of which 
were cabs, except not quite 200: in all 3922 vehicles. 


THE GRAVE OF GRAY THE POET. 


I wap spent a day lately, by way of ovation in honour 
of the arrival of spring, in renewing my acquaintance 
with the beauties of Windsor and Eton, when I found 
on my return to Slough that I was just too late for the 
railway train. ‘There was another train, however, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, and I set myself to while 
away the intermediate time by sauntering up and down, 
and pondering on the objects which had previously en- 
gaged my attention. I recalled the princely towers of 
Windsor, the parks, and the Long Walk with its three 
miles of elms. I thought of Falstaff and Herne the 
hunter, of the terrace and the gardens, and of the 
Vandyke room in the palace, where the long, oval, 
melancholy countenance of Charles 1 is repeated by 
thé exquisite limner till the features seem to be graven 
on the memory. There was also the neat little village 
of Datchet, with its meadows fresh and green in the 
spring sunshine, the cottages nestling under the pro- 
tection of royalty, the Thames winding slowly in the 
midst, and tall Lombardy poplars shooting up here 
and there like spires among the massy woods and rich 
vetdure. Certes, the land is goodly and fertile—ex- 
cessive and dazzling in its exuberance—the perfection 


of cultivated beauty—the Eden of England. To a 
northern cye, it is almost 

—_————- too good 

For human nature’s daily food. 
There is a want of rough and barren contrasts. A gray 


crag or a towering hill would be an advantage ; but the 
natives, who love comfort and elegance, find change 
enough in the alternations of the seasons and the 
weather. Every month has its peculiar charms, and 
autumn must streak gloriously that wide expanse of 
foliage. . 

Brilliant as was the retrospect of this natural pano- 
rama, elevated and idealised by the imagination—aided, 
too, by the moral effects of ancient Eton and its groups 
of schoolboys—I felt somewhat baffled and dispirited at 
losing my conveyance, and having to wait some hours in 
forced and solitary corftemplation. In this dilemma, I 
entered into conversation with one of the men engaged 
about the station. These liveried functionaries are gene- 
rally civil and fair-spoken ; for railways are certainly one 
of the few public things that are well managed in this 
busy money-hunting country. The man was intelligent, 
and he suggested that I had plenty of time to walk as 
far as Stoke Pogeis, and see the monument of ‘the 
celebrated Mr Gray the poet.’ Stoke Pogeis! Name 
unpoetical, yet welcoome—lI had entirely forgot it. There 
the pensive fine-spirited lyrical poet used to sojourn 
with his mother, ‘ Dorothy Gray, widow,’ and his old 
aunts. ‘There he wrote his humorous ‘Long Story,’ 
after visiting the antique mansion-house where ‘my 
grave Lord Keeper,’ Sir Christopher Hatton, once ‘led 
the brawls,’ and Sir Edward Coke studied law—there 
(at the said village of Stoke) Gray used to read Greek 


and study botany, noting down in his calendar the precise 
time when strawberries ripened, or the nightingale was | 
first heard—there he completed his churchyard elegy, | 
laid his mother’s head in the grave—and there at length | 


he himself, the last survivor of his race, was also buried 
‘in the sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrection.’ 

In another minute I had crossed the road, and was on 
my way to Stoke, a footpath by the side of the dusty 
highway, with relays of song-thrushes and blackbirds 
singing cheerily overhead. ‘The small square fields, 
bounded by hedgerows, and with pollard elms at the 
sides, are peculiarly characteristic of the English rural 
landscape. Scottish fieids are more extensive, aud the 
farms generally present more ploughed land, besides 
being enclosed by hard dry stone fences, without the 
convenience of footpath, stile, or crossing. ‘These com- 
mon rights are jealously guarded in England. No ‘ little 
tyrant of the fields’ dare shut out the people from their 
immemorial prescriptive pathways. 

I thought, as I went along, of the sad, chequered destiny 
of poets, and of the hallowed ground in which they rest 
after ‘life’s fitful fever.” Chaucer and Spenser ‘sleep 
well’ in Westminster Abbey. They were the first to 
give the ‘eternal blazon’ of poetry to the ancient con- 
secrated walls, and their names and memory stand out 


prominently amidst the mass of later occupants. Dryden 
lies next to Chaucer, and next to him is Cowley—the 
* melancholy Cowley,’ as he loved to call himself. Near 
Dryden is Francis Beaumont— 


Fletcher’s associate, Jonson’s friend beloved— 


and Jonson himself, ‘rare Ben,’ sleeps in the silence of 
the north aisle. 
—the witty Prior, and the easy Gay—the reserved, yet 
gentle and cultured Addison—the rugged, warm-hearted 
Johnson, and, in the same grave, our own Thomas 
Campbell. Truly the south transept of that old minster 
is indeed the Poets’ Corner. The name is immortal 
above all naming of priest, verger, or architect! Yet, 
high and solemn as is the repose of the abbey, enshrin- 
ing some of England’s most precious dust, it does seem 


as if, after Chaucer and Spenser—the ‘gray fathers’ of | 


the temple—our poets would sleep more appropriately 
apart, each in his chosen ground, amidst the scenes and 
objects connected with his history and genius. The in- 
dividuality of the bard is thus more strictly and lovingly 


preserved.. Shakspeare’s tomb in the chancel of his | 


native church, is holier ground than if his ashes were 
mixed with those of even the loftiest masters of the 
lyre. He has the whole of that fine conventual church, 
the murmurs of the Avon, and the waving of its trees, 
for his monument and requiem—a requiem everlasting 
and unbroken. Milton was ever in the heart of busy 
London, and his grave is there, half-desecrated and hid- 
den; but that close, low-roofed church, round which is 
heard the constant stir of human life, appears no un- 
meet sanctuary for him who with heavenly aims and 
inspiration, yet ‘ the lowliest duties on himself did lay,’ 
and was emphatically a worker with his fellow-men ‘ in 
populous city pent.’ Let the voice of praise, the an- 
them clear, arise in the old dim edifice, and his majestic 
spirit seems present with us! Pope, in the little church 
of ‘Twickenham, on the margin of the Thames—brimfull, 
and washing the grassy borders of his ruined villa—en- 
grosses all the interest of the spot, and is inseparably, 
in death as in life, identified with the scene. Thomson’s 
grave consecrates the shades of Richmond, where he 
dwelt—Byron sleeps near Newstead Abbey—and Cole- 
ridge and Southey within the shadow of their ‘ ancient 
walks and daily neighbourhood.’ Scott has a noble 
grave in Dryburgh Abbey—a Gothic temple for his 
sepulchre. And here, in this quiet sequestered country 
churchyard of Stoke—in the open air—is the grave of 
the recluse and contemplative Gray. 

There never was a more appropriate grave for a poet 
than Gray’s at Stoke. The spot is so completely se- 
chided, and so still—the church old, and covered with 
ivy—two huge, solemn-looking yew trees in the centre 
of the little churchyard—two thorn trees, now in blos- 


poor human vanity amidst the thoughts of death and 


som—and no gaudy tombs or decorations to intrude | 


Michael Drayton, too, is in the abbey | 
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immortality.* We enter from the public road into a 
field or common, with footpaths striking across to the 
village ; and in one corner, a few hundred yards off, se- 
parated in front by a wire-fence, on the sides by dark 
clumps of pine trees, are the church and churchyard. 
More distant to the left is Stoke Park, the magnificent 
residence of Mr Penn, a descendant of the founder of 


| Pennsylvania, and which stands on the site of the 
| manor-house that furnished the subject for the opening 


of the Long Story. The lawn and park stretch out till 
they meet and mingle with the church common, and 
are tenanted by a goodly herd of fallow-deer. To the 
south, over a large artificial sheet of water, is seen 
Windsor Castle, beyond which Cooper’s Hill and the 
Forest Woods close the view. A high fluted column, 


| surmounted by a colossal statue, commemorates the fame 


of the former distinguished possessor of the grounds, 
the great constitutional lawyer, Sir Edward Coke. But 
before approaching the church or mansion-house, we 
come upon a monument (railed in, and enclosing flowers 
and aromatic shrubs), being a large sarcophagus, sup- 


| ported on a square pedestal, with inscriptions on marble 


on each side. One of these tells us that the monument 
was erected A.D. 1799, in honour of Thomas Gray, 
‘among the scenery celebrated by that great lyrical and 
elegiac poet.’ Time and the weather have effaced the 
remainder of this inscription, but on the other panels 
are verses from the Elegy, and the following lines from 
the Ode oa Eton College :— 


Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 

That crown the watery glade. 

Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, scenes beloved in vain ! 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain; 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 

A momentary bliss bestow ! 


And this calm, reflective ‘ bliss’ seems to enter the soul 
of the spectator as he paces these interesting grounds. 
The grave of Gray is immediately in front of the chan- 
cel window. It is a plain tomb, erected by the poet to 
his aunt and mother, the sides built up with red bricks, 


‘| and on the top a blue slab, bearing this inscription :— 


‘In the vault beneath are deposited, in hope of a joy- 
ful resurrection, the remains of Mary Antrobus. She 
died unmarried November 5, 1749, aged 66. 

‘In the same pious confidence, beside her friend and 
sister, here sleep the remains of Dorothy Gray, widow, 
the careful, tender mother of many children, one of 
whom alone had the misfortune to survive her. She 
died March 11, 1753, aged 67.’ 

There is no mention of the poet on the stone; but a 


| former vicar of the parish (whose tomb, exactly simi- 


lar, is close to the other) inserted a tablet with the 


| subjoined inscription at the foot of the chancel win- 


dow :— 

‘Opposite to this stone, in the same tomb upon 
which he has so feelingly recorded his grief at the loss 
of a beloved parent, are deposited the remains of 


| Thomas Gray, the author of the “ Elegy written in a 


| Country Churchyard,” &c. 


He was buried August 
6, 1771.’ 


* Under one of the yew trees is a dark square tomb to the 
memory of a lady, Jemima, the wife of Captain Harrington of Sea- 
forth, Cape of Good Hope, the daughter of Major Douglas of Wind- 
sor, and niece of the late Earl of Seaforth. She died in London in 
1820, and was interred, as the tomb states, ‘ by her own particular 
desire, in this retired spot.’ On the grave of a soldier, Captain 
Thomas Hay, formerly of Slough, is the following somewhat doubt- 
ful ewlogy :— 


* The aged soldier is in peace and joy ; 
And heavenly notes of praise, without alloy, 
Fall soft upon his ear. 
Where creeps the deathless ivy o’er his head, 
He soft reclines upon his mossy bed, 
A stranger now to fear.’ 


In the English country churchyards, we find few tomb-stones a 
century old, and indeed few at all. The graves, however, are de- 
ceutly bound with brier, and kept free from weeds. 


Honour to Mr Granville Penn for his monument, and 
no less to the vicar for his lowly tablet! They merit 
the thanks of all pilgrims to the shrine of virtue and 
genius. The vicar died in 1780, and most probably 
read the funeral service over the remains of the poet, 
when they were laid in the same grave with his tender 
parent, whose name he never mentioned without a 
sigh. 

Gray’s affection for his mother seems to have been 
as strong and lasting as the filial piety of Pope, which 
forms so fine a trait in his character. Philip Gray, the 
father, was harsh and inhuman, and contributed nothing 
to the maintenance of his family. His wife was part- 
ner with her sister in a millinery business, from the 
profits of which she maintained herself and children, 
providing everything for her distinguished son whilst 
he was at Eton school, and afterwards at the university 
of Cambridge. Gray, we are told, owed his life to a 
memorable instance of the love and courage of his mo- 
ther, who removed a paroxysm with which he was 


attacked in his infancy, by opening a vein with her own | 


hand. Her attention was unfaltering—her sacrifices 
great, though silent. And she lived to see her son a 


finished scholar and gentleman, and author of the Elegy ‘ 


in a Country Churchyard. 
over-payment of delight. 
The people of Stoke claim the Elegy, as pertaining to 
their churchyard, while others assign it to the village of 
Granchester, near Cambridge. The latter seems to 
have the preferable right. Gray commenced the poem 
at Cambridge: his evening walk was often extended to 
Granchester, two miles from his Alma Mater, and the 
great bell of St Mary’s would have formed the curfew of 
his imagination. ‘There are no ‘rugged elms’ in the 
churehyard of Stoke, and scarcely a stone with ‘ uncouth 
rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked’ of the requisite 
age. At Stoke, however, the poem was finished, and re- 


The last was surely an 


ceived the last corrections of the author. Writing to Wal- | 


pole, June 10, 1750, he says, ‘I have been here at Stoke 
a few days (where I shall continue good part of the sum- 
mer), and having put an end to a thing whose begin- 
ning you have seen long ago, I immediately send it to 
you.’ Walpole handed about the manuscript with great 
applause among the higher circles of society: it was 
printed by Dodsley, and soon circulated with a rapidity 
that astonished the timid and sensitive poet. But per- 
haps the most striking and interesting proof of the 
popularity of the poem is afforded by a touching and 
beautiful incident related in Playfair’s life of Professor 
Robison. Robison, when employed as an engineer in 
the army under General Wolfe, happened to be on duty 
in the boat in which the general went to visit some of 
his posts the night before the battle which was ex- 
pected to be decisive of the fate of the campaign. The 
evening was fine, and the scene, considering the work they 
were engaged in, and the morning to which they were 
looking forward, sufficiently impressive. As they rowed 
along, the general with much feeling repeated nearly 
the whole of Gray’s Elegy to an officer who sat with 
him at the stern of the boat, adding, as he concluded, 
that ‘he would prefer being the author of that poem to 
the glory of beating the French to-morrow.’ We hope 
Gray heard of this incident. It would spread a momen- 
tary sunshine over his cloistered cell, superior even to 
the visions of his classic imagination. 

I left Stoke just at the ‘ parting hour of day,’ when 
the scene in some degree realised the rural imagery of 
the Elegy, so true to English country life. No one had 
been near while I pored over the tombs—there was no 
porteress at the gate, ‘to show the place’ and solicit a 
gratuity ; I could see in the distance the ‘lowing herd,’ 
and the ploughman plodding homewards. There was a 
‘solemn stillness’ in the air, except where the rooks 
cawed among the high trees at Stoke Park, or lighted 
on the old square tower and wooden spire of the church. 
The yew trees looked more dark and gloomy; but there 
was a mellow light and delicious coolness on the green 
open common. The deer were as tame and quiet as the 
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inanimate objects around; and the whole seemed a pic- 
ture of still life, over which poetry and religion 
shed their softest and selectest influence. 


SHORT HOURS. 


For some time past the subject of early shop-shutting, 
and the general diminution of the hours of labour, have 
much engaged the attention of the well-meaning and 
intelligent, and the arguments in favour of such a sys- 
tem are alike urgent and obvious. Without at all 
entering upon the general merits of the question, we 
think there is one argument which, if not overlooked, 
has at least not met with that consideration which its 
importance deserves. It is all very well to talk of hu- 
manity and leisure for moral and intellectual improve- 
ment to men prepared to feel the force of such posi- 
tions; but we need scarcely remark that views of this 
kind are either simply unknown to many masters, or 
regarded by them, from whatever cause, as visionary 
and extravagant. It is for this reason that we now 
propose to argue for short hours upon a purely econo- 
mical ground. We design to show that any extension 
of work beyond a man’s ordinary physical powers is 
attended with loss to his employer, and that any reduc- 
tion within proper limits is followed by a corresponding 
gain. We mean, in other words, to establish, from facts 
before us, that men worked considerably within the 
limits of their power perform a greater amount of la- 
bour, and execute it more satisfactorily ; that they are 
more intelligent, more apt to comprehend, more active, 
and more inclined to be obliging, than those who are 
worn-out and fagged by long and incessant toil. 

It is evident, if a man be overworked to-day, that to- 
morrow he will be less able for his average labour; and 
that if a system of overworking be persisted in, the 
period will be hastened when he shall be totally unfitted 
for that species of labour, or be laid aside by disease. 
The same reasoning holds true in reference to time. If 
ten hours a-day be the average at which a man can work 
cheerfully and well, then twelve hours will render him 
dull and fatigued; and though he may continue at the 
work, he will not do one whit more, or, if he should do 
so one day, it will be at the expense of the labour of the 
next. This is viewing man as a mere animated machine, 
whose thews and sinews are capable of exerting a limited 
amount of force, and to which we can apply the mecha- 
nical axiom, ‘that greater power cannot be gained 
but atthe expense of time, and time cannot be saved 
but at the expense of power.’ But this reasoning will 
not altogether apply to an intelligent being; and, in 
estimating the amount and duration of human force, we 
must take into account the inseparable attribute of 
mind. There is scarcely any species of labour—cer- 
tainly none of the mechanical or mercantile—but re- 
quires care, vigilance, ingenuity, reasoning; and these 
are qualities so intimately depending upon a sound and 
vigorous bodily system, that it were folly to look for 
them from an overtasked and worn-out man. Reason- 
ing in the abstract, then, we think it very palpable that 
any master must be a gainer, both in the amount of 
labour and manner of execution, by exacting from the 
workmen he employs rather under than above the aver- 
age time during which their attention and activity can 
be maintained. Among the many practical illustrations 
of this doctrine, few could be more directly applicable 
than the following, which recently came under our 
notice. In Fifeshire, where the hours of the fae ong 
are of average duration—namely, during daylight in 
winter, and from five to six, with a breakfast and mid- 
day interval, at other seasons—the men, as a class, 
are active, energetic, and well-skilled in their various 
duties. In activity we will back them against an 
similar class in the island, and the trial of skill which a 
few years ago came off between twenty of them and a 
like number from the Lothians (a pre-eminent agricul- 
tural district), places them foremost on the list at least 
as ploughmen. In Strathearn and the Carse of Gowrie, 


on the other hand, where the hours of labour are noto- 
riously long, the farm-labourer seems to be quite the 
antithesis of his brother in Fife. A farmer in the latter 
county, a few years ago, engaged two of the first-rate 
Carse hands at the highest wages, and placed them at 
the general labour of the farm along with seven native 
ploughmen. In a few weeks the difference between the 
imports and the natives became painfully apparent; for, 
with every disposition to oblige, they neither performed 
so much labour, nor executed it so well, nor with so 
much alacrity, as the latter. ‘I’ve had enough of your 
Carse men,’ said the farmer to us one day, and his rea- 
son was as nearly as possible in the following words :— 
‘They’ve got a wretched system of long hours in the 
north: they work the very spirit out of their men, and 
so it is that these have not half the smeddum (smart- 
ness) of our Fife lads. They’ve neither the same skill 
nor activity, and when a push comes, I would make my 
foreman work round a couple of them.’ But you'll find 
them very willing and obliging? ‘Oh yes, they are 
patterns in that respect, and are certainly not so inde- 
pendent in their way as our own blades ; but they want 
the energy and aptitude, and really don’t give their 
work the same finish. For one order that I have to 
give to my own men, I have to give two to them. 
They’d hang as long as I like at the plough-tail, but I 
want through-put ; and so commend me to my own 
men and reasonable hours.’ Now, these are not the 
preachings of any of your sentimentality men, but the 
plain words of a hard-driving money-making Scotch 
farmer, who saw from this comparison the obvious ad- 
vantage to himself of keeping his men on short hours, 
and of never exacting from them more than they could 
do cheerfully and well. . 

The same argument applies to every species of labour, 
and with double force to those employments which re- 
quire intelligence and care. As soon as the body begins 
to tire, the spirit droops, the attention flags, and if posi- 
tive carelessness does not supervene, there follows at all 
events a dulness and lethargy which are anything but 
favourable either to amount of work or to manner of 
execution. Nor can there be any remedy for this but 
rest and repose. It is true you may apply artificial sti- 
mulants; but these, too, will shortly fail; and their use 
only renders the bodily system of their victim the less 
capable of being re-invigorated. These remarks apply in 
a special manner to in-door labour, where the long-hours 
abuse is more frequently seen, notwithstanding that a 
restrained position of body, want of fresh airand ven- 
tilation, should be potent arguments for a course quite 
the reverse. Nor do we argue upon mere theory, for 
in this case, as in the other, we have fortunately a 
most convincing illustration at hand. It is that of a 
large spinning-mill, situated beside a country village 
for the sake of water-power, and in which the hours 
of labour are from six in the morning till seven at 
night, deducting an hour for breakfast and another for 
dinner, thus reducing the hours of actual work to 
eleven—a space still too long, but considerably shorter 
than that required in any other of the neighbouring fac- 
tories. In addition to this reduction, the wheel is stopped 
at five o’clock on Wednesdays and at three on the 
Saturdays; three half days a-year are allowed for fairs, 
two days for church fasts, two for New-Year’s day and 
Handsel Monday, and one for the anniversary of the 
mill’s erection—an event seemingly of great local im- 
portance. Now, however small this may seem to some, 
it is in reality an amount of freedom and relaxation not 
enjoyed, so far as we are aware, in any similar establish- 
ment. And what, according to the owner, has been 
the result? Not a single spindle of yarn less, a great re- 
duction of disease, better executed work, fewer accidents 


'Y | of damage to the machinery, a more orderly and more 


obliging set of work-people, besides the satisfuction that 
he ts contributing in some degree to the happiness of his 
Sellow-creatures, It may seem contradictory at first 
sight, that a reduction of hours in such an establish- 


ment should not be followed by a diminution of pro- 
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duce; a little reflection, however, will clear away the 
dubiety. The last two years’ wage-book shows the 
merest trifle of absence from ill-health; the lessening of 
damage has caused fewer stoppages, and even a greater 
degree of speed can be obtained, inasmuch as the atten- 
tion of the workers is never relaxed by long and tedious 
confinement. The stoppage on Wednesdays permits the 
women to attend a little to their domestic concerns, 
while it allows the mill to be cleaned and the machinery 
to be overhauled : the advantages of the Saturday after- 
noons are too obvious to be adverted to. 

From these examples, then, we think it sufficiently 
obvious that moderate hours are conducive alike to the 
interests of employer and employed. The latter enjoys 
more the life of a rational creature, and the former 
rather adds to, than subtracts from, his gains, inasmuch 
as he has the same amount of work, and has it more 
highly and more carefully finished. It may be urged, 
to be sure, that there is no tiring of the steam-engine 
and machinery, and that the longer these revolve, the 
larger the amount of produce. This would be true and 
just if the machine were self-acting; but in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, it requires the regulation and aid 
of human hands, and it is to these that our argument 
applies. We have no objection that a man work his 
machinery till every wheel and axle be worn to a ske- 
leton, for its place can be readily supplied; what we 
condemn is the grinding of workmen to a similar con- 
dition, when it is obvious that an opposite course is in 
the long-run the more advantageous. The steam can be 
let on at pleasure to the steam-engine, but the strength 
of a worn-out man cannot be renewed by any similar 
process: he must have leisure and repose; and where 
this is denied him, his bodily mechanism must shortly 
become diseased and impotent. It forms a sorry excuse 
for the employer to urge that, as he has laid out some 
forty or fifty thousand pounds in machinery, so he must 
‘keep the steam up,’ in order the more speedily to repay 
himself; nor does it better his position to put, as is 
sometimes done, the question—W ould you have all that 
machinery to be employed only ten hours out of the 
twenty-four? What, indeed, is the use of machinery, if 
it be not to lessen the amount of human labour and 
drudgery; and what the purpose of the invention of 
mind, if it be not to increase the amount of our comforts 
and happiness? It would appear, were we to admit the 
arguments of some folks, that the purpose of machinery 
was rather to enthral than to exalt mankind; and it is 
curious that many manual employments, such as those 
of the mason, joiner, slater, labourer, and the like, 
should have custom sanctioning the labour hours from 
six to six, with breakfast and dinner intervals, while 
those which have been called into existence by ma- 
chinery have been tasked like slaves from five to seven, 
or even beyond these limits. Nor is it the reasoning of 
a humane or enlightened mind to reply, that if the work- 
men feel themselves aggrieved, they can turn to some 
other employment. Is it right for any man, because he 
has power on his side, to abuse it; or can the fact of a 
few thousand pounds’ possession dissociate him from 
his fellow-men, or free him of the reciprocal duties 
which the necessities of our condition have imposed ? 
Every argument that militates against the great law of 
brotherly love must be unsound; and it is only because 
this law is but too little respected, that there is so much 
of inequality, oppression, and poverty amongst us. 

Against this view of short hours of labour it is some- 
times urged, that if ten hours can be proved to be more 
advantageous than twelve, would not eight or six be 
more advantageous still—and where, then, were the 
limit to the diminution? This species of reasoning is 
entirely beside the question. A certain amount of 
labour is to be performed, by an agent having limited 
powers; there must be an average at which this power 
can be exerted, and our argument only goes this 
length, ‘that it is more profitable to tax these powers 
within than beyond this ascertained average. In deal- 
ing with human power, we cannot apply the mathe- 


matical formula by which we calculate the force of 
gravity, of heat, or any other purely physical agent; 
but we must regard it as a power imbued with mind, 
and as a power which nature re-invigorates by one pro- 
cess, and one alone. Again, it is said that any addi- 
tional leisure would in all likelihood be devoted to idle- 
ness or dissipation ; but, founding upon past experience, 
we have no ground for such a decision. It would not be 
idleness, surely, for the toiled mechanic to betake him- 
self to the fields and lanes for that air which the pent- 
up workshop denies; nor would it be dissipation to 
indulge in the harmless games of the public green, or 
in the amusements of our halls and lecture-rooms. Or, 
granting that some were to dissipate, are we to with- 
hold from eighty a just and natural boon because twenty 
choose to abuse it? The truth is, that where there has 
been little time for mental culture, we are not to wonder 
at some little abuse of any new privilege, and we can 
only hope for the rectification of such faults when men 
have more leisure to learn better modes. A holiday to 
our population at present is a boon so seldom granted, 
that it acts upon them like intoxication; and any ex- 
travagances they may commit should be laid to this 
account, rather than to any innate disposition to absur- 
dity and folly. But be this as it may, we have taken up 
the reduction of the hours of labour upon other grounds 
—namely, its obvious advantage to the masters them- 
selves—throwing aside altogether every consideration 
as to humanity, and leisure for moral and intellectual 
culture; and we leave it for the reader to determine 
whether our reasonings be in any degree corroborative 
of our opinion, 


MEXICO AS IT IS, AND AS IT WAS. 
SECOND ARTICLE. — 


Mexico, when Cortes conquered it, was the capital of 
a great and powerful nation, regulated by good laws, 
well and speedily administered. The relations of life 
were recognised and guarded ; a good system of educa- 
tion was fostered; the arts were cultivated and en- 
couraged; architecture had advanced to a high degree 
of excellence; the knowledge of astronomy, and of the 
calculation of time, was exact and scientific; they were 
powerful in war; they had built a vast empire; spring- 
ing from a sparse tribe which found its first home among 
the reeds and marshes of the lake where they had 
hidden for safety from their foes; and though their 
religious rites were brutal and bloody, they had some 
faint ideas of an invisible and omnipotent God. In their 
capital they chiefly showed their power ; and when Cor- 
tes gazed down upon it from the top of the great temple, 
streets, canals, shrines, presented themselves; large and 
beautiful houses amid groves and gardens; markets with 
every fruit and vegetable luxury; aqueducts bringing 
sweet water from the hills; streets filled with artists 
who wove beautifully pictured garments from plumes 
of birds, or fashioned the precious metals into gorgeous 
ornaments ; palaces, houses, all crowded with a busy, 
active, and brave throng; and lakes covered by floating 
gardens. The town was entered by four causeways 
over the lake, made by the hand of man, as wide as two 
horsemen’s lances; the streets were one half land and 
the other half water, along which the inhabitants, says 
Cortes in his letters, went in their canoes ; all the streets 
at given distances were open, so that the water might 
pass from one to the other; and at all the openings 
were very wide bridges, made of massive beams joined 
together and well wrought. Montezuma was usually 
carried about in a litter, under a canopy of the richest 
material, ornamented with green feathers, gold, and 
precious stones; his buskins were of pure gold, orna- 
mented with jewels. The clothes which he wore one 
day he did not put on for four days after. His cooks 
had upwards of thirty different ways of dressing meats, 
and they had earthen vessels so contrived as to — 
them constantly hot. It is said that at times the 
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of young children was dressed for him; but Bernal 
Diaz is very doubtful on the point: his ordinary meats 
were domestic fowls, pheasants, geese, partridges, quails, 
venison, Indian hogs, pigeons, hares, and rabbits, with 
many other animals and birds peculiar to the country. 
At his meals, in cold weather, a number of torches of 
the bark of a wood which makes no smoke, and has an 
aromatic smell, were lighted, and, that they should not 
throw out too much heat, screens ornamented with 
gold, and painted with figures of idols, were placed be- 
fore them. The table was covered with white cloths 
and napkins; and four beautiful women presented him 
with water for his hands, in vessels which they called 
zicales, with other vessels under them, like plates, to 


| catch the water. Two other women brought small cakes 
| of bread ; he ate little, but drank, says Diaz, ‘cocoa and 


chocolate’ foaming hot. The following, which shows 
the antiquity of tortillias, and the similarity of the 
ancient with modern habits, we extract from Bernal 
Diaz:— During the time that Montezuma was at 
dinner, two very beautiful women were busily employed 
making small cakes with eggs and other things mixed 
therein. These were delicately white, and, when made, 
they presented them to him on plates covered with 
napkins. After he had dined, they presented to him 
three little canes, highly ornamented, containing liquid 
amber, mixed with an herb called tobacco.’ The accounts 
of Montezuma’s rents in books occupied an entire house. 
His arsenals were well supplied, his country palaces 
were splendid, his menageries full and curious. All 
this Cortes, who at best was a great pirate, destroyed 
seeking for gold; and on the ruins of the magnificent 
empire of Montezuma stand the present wretched 
people. 

The upper classes have still all the ancient love of 
splendour, and their houses are both elegant and com- 
fortable. The streets of Vera Cruz are paved with 
smooth pebbles, and the side walks covered with cement. 
The mansion of a Mexican gentleman is built of the 
strongest materials, and erected round patios, or court- 
yards. Qn the ground-floor are the porter’s lodge, 
offices, and carriage-house ; a flight of steps then leads 
to a second storey, devoted to the domestics ; while the 
upper is usually the fashionable and best one. Here tlre 
inmates are in perfect seclusion from the street and 
neighbours ; and the arcade which fronts their doors is 
filled with the choicest fruit and flower trees in constant 
bloom. Above all this is the azotea, or flat-paved roof, 
a delightful retreat on summer nights. The front win- 
dows of the houses are all guarded by balconies covered 
with gaily-coloured awnings. The carriage and ever- 
harnessed mules stand constantly in the courtyard 
below, and the postilion is ready to mount at a moment’s 
notice, until after dark, when the front gate is locked 
and barred. The prevalence of robbery and murder is 
the origin of this caution. 

The unequal division of property is one fertile cause 
of the general poverty. Some of the estates are enor- 
mous ; but as capital is scarce, an air of desolation is 
the sole consequence. On every side are marks of soli- 
tude and misery; ruins of houses and churches filled 
with weeds and creepers; neglected fields overgrown 
with aloes, and made still more sad by the long pensile 
branches of the solitary palm: nature, instead of t being 
pruned of her luxuriance with judicious care, has been 
sapped and exhausted, and made old even in her youth. 
Traces of old cultivation are yet to be found, and also 
the remains of a former dense population. ‘The sides of 
the hills in many places, as in Chili and Peru, are cut 
into terraces; but over these is spread a wild growth of 
mimosas, cacti, and acacias, while a thousand flower- 
ing parasite plants trail their gaudy blossoms among the 
aloes and shrubbery. Still there is much wealth left; 
and on a hacienda near Cerro Grande, a lady, accord- 
ing to Kendall, had 50,000 horses and mules, large herds 
of cattle, immense fields of corn and wheat, and several 
thousand peons, or labourers. A short time prior to the 
revolution, three hundred thousand horses were in the 


possession of the owner of the estate: during this period 
a regiment of dragoons arrived from Spain, and landed 
at Tampico. ‘This regiment was one thousand strong, 
and of course the men did not bring their horses with 
them. ‘The colonel of the regiment happening to be a 
friend of the family, and well known to the deceased 
husband of the wealthy proprietress, she immediately 
sent him a thousand white horses, as a present for the 
use of the regiment. There was hardly a month’s dif- 
ference in the ages of these horses, and every one of 
them had been raised upon her estate.’ 

The condition of the labourers on these estates is 
wretched. Buying their liquor, cigars, and cloth at 
most exorbitant prices from their employers, they are 
in general indebted to the proprietor, and as the law 
gives him’ a lien upon their services until such debts 
are paid, good care is taken that they never pay him 
their obligations as long as their services are in any 
way profitable. They are in his debt until too old to 
work, when the obligation is canceled, and they are 
cast upon the world to beg, starve, or steal, as best they 
may. Should any active man save enough to redeem 
himself, the rich proprietor is sure so to twist the law, 
and influence the Alcalde, that the serf is reduced once 
more, by means of some legal quibble, to bondage. In 
fact, the immense wealth of the few, and the poverty of 
the many, places the people of the Mexican republic 
in nearly the same position as were the English under 
the feudal system; which goes far to prove, that free- 
dom of government is of no value to man, without the 
education which fits him to enjoy liberty. 

The soldiers which are recruited from so tame a people 
are necessarily inferior; and yet their cavalry, headed by 
good officers (rarer in Mexico even than good soldiers), 
have proved far from contemptible. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more original than the mode of recruiting. A 
number of men are perhaps wanted to complete a new 
company, and a serjeant with his guard is forthwith 
despatched to inspect the neighbouring Indians, and 
Meztizoes or half castes. The subaltern finds a dozen 
or more working in the fields, and without even the 
formality of a request, immediately picks his men, and 
orders them into the ranks. If they attempt to escape 
or resist, they are at once lassoed; and at nightfall the 
whole gang is marched, tied in pairs, into the quartel of 
the village or the guard-room of the palace. Next day 
the volunteers are handed over to the drill serjeant; 
and nothing can be more comic than their first parades. 
About one half are always Indians, and the rest perhaps 
leperos or loafers. One has a pair of trousers, but no 
shirt; another a shirt and a pair of drawers; another 
hides himself as well as he can under his blanket and 
broad-brimmed hat ; another has drawers and a military 
cap. ‘The most ridiculous object,’ says Meyer, ‘I re- 
member to have seen in Mexico, was a fat and greasy 
lepero, with a pair of trousers that just reached his hips, 
supported by a strap round his loins, with an old uni- 
form coat a great deal too short both in sleeves and in 
front. Not owning a shirt, a vast continent of brown 
skin lay shining in the sun. He held his head, sup- 
ported by a tall stock, higher than any man in the squad, 
and marched magnificently.’ At Manantial, our Ame- 
rican traveller examined the arms of his guard, not 
looking, however, at more than one carbine, which he 
found had lost the catch of its cock, which of course 
always lay against the covering of the pan, pressing it 
open. Meyer mentioned this to the trooper, and asked 
him where he put the powder. ‘There, to be sure,’ said 
he, pointing to the pan. ‘And how do you fire it?’ 
*Pshaw,’ replied the fellow, ‘’tis better so.’ 

The climate in Mexico is very varied; for between 
Vera Cruz and the volcanoes, where eternal snows hang 
over Mexico, you have every climate in the world. In 
the valley there is an eternal spring; for six months, 
the winter months, rain never falls; during the others, 
showers occur almost daily. It is never hot—never 
very cold. One side of the street is always too warm at 
noon. In January, the roses are already blooming in the 
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|} ing in a corner, some making baskets. 


gardens of Mexico. The flower and the leaf you admire 
to-day, are replaced to-morrow by fresh buds and re- 
newed verdure. Sickness in Vera Cruz is great, and 
most fatal in its results, especially vomits. There are 
two influences at work to counteract the pestilent in- 
fluence, and prevent the additional power of dirty streets 
in spreading malady, the zopilotes or turkey-buzzards, 
and the galley slaves, who both act as scavengers. To 
kill a zopilote is a high crime ; they are under the pro- 
tection of the laws, and walk the streets with the utmost 
nonchalance. 

One relief against the pressing urgencies of poverty 
in the capital is the Monte Pio, or national pawnbroker 
establishment. It is situated in the great square, oc- 
cupying the building known as the palace of Cortes, 
said to be erected on the ruins of the ancient palace of 
Montezuma. ‘This is a most beneficent institution, and 
was founded in 1775 by the Conde de Regla, at a cost 
of 300,000 dollars. Since that time, it has been care- 
fully administered by government, and affords succour 
daily to more than two hundred persons. It is ruled by 
a general board of directors, and receives pledges of 
clothes, jewels, plate, and every species of valuables. 
These articles are appraised at a fair valuation, the 
amount of which, deducting the interest, is paid to the 
pawner; they are then retained for six months, during 
which the owner can redeem them; but if the money 
be unrefunded at the expiration of that period, the 
pledges are disposed of by public sale; and should they 
produce anything over the valuation, the difference is 
handed to the owner. During the revolutionary diffi- 
culties of Mexico, this institution has saved many from 
disgrace and misery, 2,232,611 persons having availed 
themselves of it; 31,674,702 dollars* (besides 134,740 


| dollars given in alms) had been loaned up to 1836; and 


in 1837, the sum of 477,772 dollars was spent in aiding 
the distresses of the poor. A walk through the extensive 
apartments of the Monte Pio tells a tale concerning the 
rank and variety of persons who avail themselves of its 
services, which would be anything but pleasant to some 
even of the noble families in Mexico. You will find 
every species of garment, from the tattered reboso of 
the lepero to the lace mantilla of the high-born lady ; 
every species of dress, from the blanket of the beggar to 
the military cloak and jeweled sword of the improvident 


| or impoverished officer; and as to jewels, the choice is 


infinite. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of this building is 
the Accordada, or common prison, in front of which, on 
an inclined plain, are laid the dead bodies found daily 
within the limits of the city; within are the living. 
‘Passing through several iron and wood-barred gates, 
you enter a lofty corridor, running round a quadrangular 
courtyard, in the centre of which is a fountain of 
troubled water. The whole of this area is filled with 
human beings—the great congress of Mexican crime, 
mixed and mingling like a hill of busy ants. Some 
are stripped and bathing in the fountain, some fight- 
In one place, a 
crowd is collected round a witty story-teller relating 
the adventures of his rascally life; in another, a group 
is engaged in weaving with a hand-loom. Robbers, mur- 
derers, thieves, felons of every description, are crammed 
within this courtyard.’ <A brief glance at the statistics 
of crime for the year 1842 in the city of Mexico, will 
account for the crowded state of the prison. For 
bigamy, and more heinous crimes consequent on incon- 
tinence, 491, of which 179 were women; robbery, 1970, 
of which 470 were women; quarrelling and wounding, 
3233, of which 1104 were women; quarrelling, bearing 
arms, 1056, of which 444 were women; homicide at- 
tempted, &c. 87, of which 17 were women; violence, 
&c. 86, of which 17 were women; forgery, 8, of’ which 
one was a woman; gambling, 3 men; besides for higher 
crimes, 1927. Further numbers were committed for 
throwing vitriol; 113 dead bodies were found, 894 sent 


* The Mexican dollar varies in value from 4s. to 4s. 4d. 


to the hospital, and 17 executed by the garotte ;* in all, 
8861, an amount of crime, with a population of 200,000, 
almost unparalleled. 

Smoking is the constant practice of all classes and 
sexes. The ladies of highest rank take their little aro- 
matic cigaritto, and use it in a peculiarly graceful 
manner, if anything so unfeminine can in any way ap- 
pear graceful. When on a morning visit, if you are a 
particular favourite, the lady of the house, who indulges 
in the weed, will take a delicate one from her golden 
stui, light it, touch it with her lips, and present it to you. 
It is, however, an almost universal custom in Spanish 
and Portuguese America, and Stephens relates many 
amusing instances of it in his several productions. The 
great amusement of the Mexicans is the play, the ex- 
cessive indulgence in which amusement makes the 
women live too much abroad, and is injurious to their 
habits: the dull morning at home is succeeded by an 
evening driye, and then again by the regular visit 
to the opera or theatre, where they hear the same 
things over and oyer again. Were the entertainments 
of an intellectual character, less harm would arise; but 
the taste is all for comedy, or domestic tragedy of the 
Newgate school. The boxes are usually let by the 
month or year, and are filled by the families in full 
dress every evening, who there receive their friends. 
The pit seats are arm-chairs, which are also rented by 
the month. The music—a science in which, both in 
taste and execution, the Mexicans excel—is far better 
than the acting. Without the least knowledge of music 
as a science, the common people are still fond of carol- 
ling the little airs of the country in chorus, and have 
ears exquisitely correct in singing the different parts. 
Frequently, while upon the road, the Mexican prisoners 
or yolunteers may be heard giving their natiye songs 
with pleasing effect. The different voices, from the 
highest falsetto to the deepest bass, were many of them 
of the purest and softest quality, and blended together 
with a harmony at once musical and soothing. 

Bull-fights—the great amusement of the descendants 
from the Spanish conquerors—still occasionally take 
place in the Plaza de Icroz, an immense circus, erected 
when this sport was in its palmy days in Mexico, and 
are usually given on Sunday, when the people are quite 
unoccupied. This is about one of the most sayage of 
all the amusements which have ever been devised. 
When the Romans had exhausted the whole round of 
natural excitement, they invented the circus, which 
tended as much as anything to brutalise and degrade 
that falling empire. In Mexico, the results are most 
demoralising ; not more so, however, than the national 
taste for gambling, a vice in which all classes indulge. 
The feast of St Augustin, at San Augustin, is the signal 
for a great day of gambling. There are humble booths 
where small copper coins only are played ; next for cop- 
per medios and reals ; next for copper and dollars ; then 
banks for silver alone; then for silver and gold; and 
lastly for gold alone. All the banks save one lost on 
the occasion of Meyer’s visit; and the gains of the 
lucky corporation must have beer immense, as at one 
time it lost 2000 donbloons, equal to about L.8000. The 
cockpit follows,where ladies of the higttyst respec- 
dability appear, their great object being to oulghine each 
other in the splendour and variety of their garments. 
Thé rage is to have one dress for mass, one for the cock- 
pit, one for the afternoon ball, and the other fog the 
evening one on the occasion of the féte above ded 
to. ‘The cocks were placed in the centre of the ‘pit, 
within the ring, the president’s fowls being theng\gene- 
rally first put on the earth. They were then thrown 
off for a spring at each other, and taken up again be- 
fore the betting began. Brokers went round, proclaim- 
ing the amount placed in their hands to bet on any par- 
ticular fowl. Whenever a bet was offered against Santa 


* The culprit is seated in a chair, and his neck placed in an 
iron collar, which may be turned by a screw ; a sudden turn drives 
a spike through the spinal marrow, and life is extinct.—See Meyer's 
Mexico. London: Wiley and Putnam. 
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Anna’s bird, the broker was called to his box, and an 
aide covered it. Besides these bets, the general usually 
had some standing ones agreed on beforehand with the 
owners of other cocks; and in this manner five or six 
thousand dollars were lost or won by him in the pit 
daily.’ 

The amusements of the humbler classes in the rural 
districts—consisting chiefly in fandangoes or balls, 
where the elders look on while the young people dance, 
laugh, and enjoy themselves—are somewhat more ra- 
tional and humanising than those which delight the 
| heads and rulers of a nation which has very far yet to 
advance to lay even a primary claim to be rated among 
| the civilised lands of the earth. 


RIDING THE STANG, 


About noon, when labour daily and usually refreshes it- 
| self, an uncommon stir was observable among the lower 
| classes of the town population—something like what pre- 
cedes the swarming of a bee-hive. By and by appearances 
took a more definite form, and a number of women and 
children were seen crowding together, shouting and cla- 
mouring, and rattling with sticks and pans, and, in short, 
raising a most intolerable din ; in the midst of which, the 
name of one obnoxious individual was ominously heard. 
The characteristics of a Scotch mob are pretty generally 
known, before and since the fate of Captain Porteous. They 
are furious and formidable ; and when once the passions of 
a generally calm and prudent race are excited, be it to 
lower the price of meal, or to carry any other popular pur- 
pose, it requires no small force to resist or modify the im- 
pulse. On the present occasion, rough-looking men began 
to mix with the screeching multitude, and soon were visible 
a stout posse of them, armed with a pitchfork. The idea 
that murder was about to be committed thrilled the blood 
of the uninformed spectators, and their terror increased 
when they witnessed a fierce assault made on a low tene- 
ment inhabited by the person (a shoemaker) so dreadfully 
denounced, who had barely time to lock and barricade him- 
self from the threatened vengeance. In vain. The windows 
and doors were smashed. and battered in, and a violent 
tumult took place in the interior. Within two minutes the 
culprit was dragged out, pale and trembling, and suppli- 
eating for mercy. But he iad shown little to his wretched 
partner, who, with a blackened eye, weeping bitterly, and 
also begging them to spare her unworthy spouse, who she 
was sure would never strike her again, joined her pitiful 
intreaties to his. The ministers of public justice were inex- 
orable—his sentence was pronounced, his doom sealed. 
The portentous pitchfork was immediately laid horizontally 
from the shoulder of one to the shoulder of another of the 
ablest of the executioners, who thus stood, front and rear, 


with the stang (the shaft) between them. Upon this narrow- | 
| backed horse the offender was lifted by others, and held on | 


by supporters on either side, so that dismounting was coin- 


| pletely out of the question ; and there he sat elevated above | 
| the rest, in his most uncomfortable and unenviable wooden | 


saddle. The air rung with yells of triumph and vitupera- 
tion. Very slight arrangements were necessary, and the 
wrocession moved on. The wife, surrounded by a party of 
her gossips, was compelled to accompany it ; and it bent 
its course toward the river side. The unmanly fellow who 
had provoked this fate, showed by his terrors that he was 
just one of those cowards who could ill-treat the creature 


who had a right to his protection, and had not fortitude to | 


endure an ‘evil himself. He howled for compassion, ap- 
pealed by name to his indignant escort, and prayed and 
promised ; but they got to the brink of that clear and deep 
pool which mirrored the glittering sun above the mill wear 
(or cauld, Scottice), and there the bearers marched boldly 
in before they tumbled their burden from his uneasy seat. 


Sanuiee Sater be wort eves bend and exmentowe oats, 
by no means ‘ like a giant refreshed ;’ and no sooner did he 
reappear, than a powerful grasp was laid upon him, and 
down again he was plunged, and replunged, with unrelent- 
ing perseverance. e screams of his distracted wife fortu- 
nately attracted the attention of a magistrate (my revered 
father) whose garden shelved to the edge of the stream 
where this seene was enacting, and he hastened to inter- 
fere. Had he not done so, life might probably have been 
lost ; for the .ruftian was execrated by his fellow-men for 
his continued abuse of late a pretty, sweet, and healthful 
maiden, now a pale-faced, bruised, and sickly matron, and 
one too of meek and unresisting temper, suffering cruelly 
without offence. As it was, the populace listened to the 
magistrate’s voice, for he was much beloved by them ; and 
giving the rascai one dash more, allowed him to crawl to 
the bank of the silver, now polluted, Tweed. From thence 
he was hooted the whole way to his home ; and so salutary 
was the effect of the day’s proceedings on the half-drowned 
rat, that he never more misbehaved in such a manner as to 


render himself liable to ride the stang.— Archaeological Album. 


THE SONG OF THE SPADE, 


Aut honour be paid to the homely spade— 
The sword and the spear are idle things— 

To the king in his pride and his subjects beside, 
Its tribute the spade of the husbandman brings. 


A bright thought from heaven to the tiller was given, 
Who first turned up to light the soil richly brown ; 
God told in the blast how the seed should be cast— 
See the first yellow grains by the husbandman sown! 


See the first harvest-morn, and the ripe yellow corn, 

And the first crooked sickle thrust into the grain! 
With dancing and singing the valleys are ringing, 

For all that the spade has raised out of the plain. 
Then all honour be paid to the conquering spade— 

The sword and the shield are idle things— 
To the king in his pride and his subjects beside, 

Its bounties the spade of the husbandman brings. 

J. G. 


MAGNANIMITY, 


In Germany, during the war, a captain of cavalry was 
| ordered out upon a foraging expedition. He put himself 
| at the head of his troop, and marched to the quarter 
| assigned him. It was a solitary valley, in which hardly 
| anything but wood was to be perceived. Finding in the 

midst of it a small cottage, he approached and knocked at 
| the door, which was opened by an old and venerable man, 
with a beard silvered by age. ‘ Father,’ said the officer, 
‘show me a field where I may set my troop to foraging.’ 
The old man complied, and conducting them out of the 
valley, after a quarter of an hour's march came to a fine 
field of barley. ‘ Here is what we are in search of,’ ex- 
claimed the captain ; ‘father, you are a true and faithful 
| guide.’ * Wait yet a few minutes, replied the old man; 
| * follow me patiently a little further.’ The march was ac- 
| cordingly resumed, and at the distance of a mile they 
arrived at another field of barley. The troop immediately 
alighted, cut down the grain, trussed it, and remounted. 
The officer thereupon said to his conductor, ‘ Father, you 
| have given yourself and us unnecessary trouble ; the first 
field was far better than this.’ ‘ Very true, sir, replied the 
good old man, ‘ but it was not mine.’—St Pierre. 


| 


The present number of the Journal completes the third volume 
| (new series), for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 
| and may be had of the publishers and their agents. 


END OF THIRD VOLUME. 
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